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INTRODUCTION 



As a rule, bocks of étiquette are wrîtten from ih« 
Btandpoint of the ultra-fashionable circle. They 
g:ve large space to the détails of behavior on occa- 
sions of extrême conveutionality, and describe mi- 
uutely the conduct proper on state occasions. But the 
majority in every town and village are people of 
moderate means and quiet habits of living, to whom 
the extrême formalities of the world of fashion will 
always remain something of an abstraction^ and the 
knowledge of them is not of much practical use 
except to the few who are reflective enough to infei 
their own particular rule from any illustration of the 
gênerai code. 

Though it is interesting as a matter of information 
to know how a state dinner is conducted, still, as a 
matter of fact, the dinners usually given withîn this 
broad zone of " the average '' are served without the 
assistance of butler, footman^ or florist ; innocent of 
wines and minus the more elaborate and expensive 
courses ; and though served à la Russe tlv^ ^feWNRfc 
is onder the watchful 8uçetv\%\oxi oïl ^^ V^'sXrk^ 
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hersel^ and executed by the more or less ekîllful 
hand of a demure maid-servant, Yet, in ail essen- 
tial points, the laws of étiquette controUing the con- 
duet of this simple dinner of the American democrat 
are the same as those observed in the eeremonîous 
banquet of the ambitions aristocrat. The degree of 
formality varies ; the quality of courtesy is unehang- 
ing. 

Well-mannered people are those who are at ail 
times thoughtfuUy observant of Utile proprieties 
Such people do not " forget their manners '' when 
away from home. They eat at the hôtel table as 
daintily and with as polite regard for the comfort of 
their nearest neighbor as though they were amoug 
crltieal acquaiutanees. They never elbow mercilessly 
through crowded théâtre aisles, nor stand up in front 
of others to see the pictures of a panorama, nor 
allow their children to climb upon the car seats with 
muddy or rough-naîled shoes ; nor do a score of 
other things that every day are to be observed in 
public places, the' mortifying tell-tale marks of an 
habituai ill-manners. 

The importance of constant attention to points of 

étiquette cannot be too earnestly emphasîzed. The 

long lecture of instruction to the little Ruggles', pre- 

pamtorjr to their vîsit to the Birds, îs a comical — îf 
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burlesque — ^illustration of the emergency that some* 
times faces some people, that of suddenly preparing 
to"beliave themselves^' on a great occasion. ^^Al- 
though the little Ruggles' were fired wîth ambition to 
do themselves crédit, their crude préparation was not 
equal to the occasion. The Lest of intentions could 
not at once take the place of established custom. 
One raight as well hastily wrap hirnself in a yard or 
two of uncut broadcloth expecting it to be trans- 
forraed, by instant miracle, into a coat. The gar- 
ment must be eut and fitted, and adjusted and wom 
for a space of time before it can become the well-fit- 
ting hahit, worn with the easy grâce of unconscious- 
ness which marks the habitually well-mannered. 

In this brîef vohinie I hâve endeavored tosuggest 
some of the fundamental laws of good behavior in 
every-day life. It is hoped thut the conclusions 
reached, while not claîming to bw either exhaustive 
or infallible, may be useful as far as they go. Where 
authorities differ as to forms I hâve stated the rul« 
which bas the most widespread sanction of good 
usage. 




ETIQUETTE 



ETHICS OF ETIQUETTE 



Etiquette îs the term applîed to correct behavioff 
in social life^ and refers to the manner of actions and 
the expression of a proper social spirît through the 
médium of established forms and cérémonies. Polite 
usage recognizes certain minute distinctions between 
the mannerly and the unmannerly ways of perform- 
îng every act of life that affects the comfort and 
bappiness of others. 

By one whose expérience in life has been a hard- 
ening process tending in the direction of a crystaU 
lîzed selfishness the rules of étiquette are regarded 
with contempt and alluded to with a sneer. No 
more disheartening problem faces the social reft)rmer 
than the question how to overcome the bitter hostility 
to refined manners whîeh marks the ignorant " lowei* 
classes/' On the other hand, there îs no more hope- 
ful sîgn of progress in civil izatîon than the graduai 
■oftening of thèse hard natures under the influença 
•f social amenities. The secret of successful muh 

W 
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sionaiy work lies primarîly, not in traets^ nor in dog. 
mas^ nor in exhortations^ but in the subtie attraction 
of a refined, benevolent spirit, breathing its very self 
into the lives of those who hâve hitherto known only 
the rasping, grasping selfishness of their fellow-men, 
and to whom this new gospel of brotherly kindiiess 
and déférence is a marvelous révélation and inspira- 
tion. The resuit of such missionary work is a 
triumph of sanctified courtesy, a triumph not un- 
worthy the disciples of Him who " went about doing 
good ^' while teaching and exemplifying the " golden 
rule " upon which ail rules of étiquette, howe'^er 
" worldly," are based. 

Perhaps it may sometimes seem that tnere is little 

^ relation, possibly even some antagonism, between the 

sincerity of perfect courtesy and the proprieties of 

formai étiquette. At times étiquette requires us to 

^ do things that are not agreeable to our selfish im- 
pulses, and to say thiugs that are not literally true if 
our secret feelings were known. But there is no 
instance wherein the laws of étiquette need transgress 
the law of sincerity when the ultimate purpose of 
each action is to develop and sustaîn social harmony. 
Sometimes, for example, we invite people to vîsit 
us, and we pay visits in return, when both occasions 

tuv, oa the face of it, a bore. Yet there may be good 
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reasons why we should sacrifice any mère Impulse of 
ehoice and exert ourselves to manifest a hospitable 
spirit toward certain people who are most uncongenial 
to us. Sometimes for the sake of another who is 
dear to us, and who, in turn, is attached to thèse 
same unattractive people, we make the third Une ol 
the triangle cheerfully, and even gladly, no niatter . 
how onerous the task, how distasteful the association 
forced upon us. Thèse are not happy expériences, 
but they are tests of character that we are ail liable 
to meet and which prove a most excellent discipline 
if they are met with discrétion and patience. More- 
over, in the conscientious effort to be agreeable to dis- 
agreeable people we are tacitly trying to persuade 
ourselves that they are not so disagreeable after ail, 
and indeed such is our surprising discovery in many 
instances. Let us hope that others who exercise a 
similar forbearance toward ourselves are equally flat- 
terîng in the conclusions which they reach. 

Etiquette requires that we shall treat ail people 
with equal courtesy, given the same conditions. It 
has a tendency to ignore the îndividuality of people. 
We may not slight one man simply because we do 
not like him, nor may we publicly exhibit extrême 
préférence for the one whom we do like» Ixs. V^r^Jol 
tases the rebel against ihe realmxAa ^i wysssi^ v^«a 
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shouts the charge of " insîncerîty/' Well, perhap* 
some of the impulses of sîncerity are better held in 
check ; they are toc closely allîed to the humorîng of 
oar cherîshed préjudices. If "tact consîsts în know- 
ing what not to say/^ étiquette consîsts in knowing 
what not to do în the direction of manifesting oup 
impulsive likes and dislikes. 

Besides, étiquette is not so much a manifestation 
toward othet^a as it is an expouent of ourselves. We 
are courteous to others, first of ail, because such be- 
havior only is consistent with our own claim to be 
well-bred. 

Bearing this in mind we can behave with serenity 
in the présence of our most aggravating foe ; his 
worst manifestation of himself fails to provoke us to 
retort in kind. We treat him politely, not because 
he deserves it, but because we owe it to ourselves to 
be gentle-mannered. Etiquette begins ai self, There 
is no worthy déférence to others that does not rest 
on the basis of self-respect. 

''To thine own self be tme; 
And it most foUow, as the night the day* 
Thon canst not then be false to any man." 

It îs a superficîal judgment that descrîes nothing 
haf /nsincerity în the unvarying suavity of a well' 
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bred manner ; that regards the conventioDal code of 
behavîor as merely a device for rendering social life 
artificial. The raison cPêtre is always to be fouDd 
in the establîshed rules of étiquette ; and probably the 
most exacting and seemingly unnecessary of formal- 
ities has its foundation in some good corn mon sensé 
principle not far removed in spirit from " the rule 
golden/' 

In short, manners and morals are twin shoots from 
the same root. The essentially well-bred man îs he 
whose manners are the polite expression of moral 
principle^ magnanîmity^ and benevolenoe. 



VISITING CARDS 

The Office of the Visiting Gard 

The Personal, or visiting, card is the representativ* 
of the individual whose name it bears. It gœs where 
he himself would be entitled to appear, and in his 
absence it îs équivalent to his présence. It is his 
" double/' delegated to fill ail social spaces which his 
variously-occupied life would otherwise compel hîm 
to leave vacant. 

Since the card is to be received as the équivalent of 
one's self, it is important that it shall be discreetly 
sent upon its embassy. In every case where personal 
cards are correctly used the owner is accredited with 
having performed de fado whatever the card ex- 
presses for him, be it a " call," a " regret,^' a '^ con- 
gratulation,'' an "apology,'' an "introduction," a 
" farewell-taking,*' or whatever. 

The rules guiding the uses of visiting cards are 
based upon this idea of représentation. The deputy 
is on duty only in the absence of his superior, so the 
card is usually superâuous when the owner hinutelf 
is présent. 
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A card sent at a wrong tîme suggests the possîbil- 
îty that the o\/ner might blunder similarly in liis 
Personal appearing. The neglect to send a card at a 
proper time îs équivalent to a peraonal neglect. ïhe 
man who cornes himself and hands you his card also 
is apt to hâve too many elbows at a dinner, too many 
feet at a bail. He has about him a suggestion of awk- 
ward superfluousness that is subtly consistent wîth his 
duplicate announcement of himself. 

For want of the much-needed genderless singular 
pronoun I hâve been using the masculine form ; but 
upon reflection I remember that* ît is the women of 
Society who hâve the most diverse responsibility in the 
management of personal cards, their duties extending 
even to the care and oversight of the cards of their 
socîally careless and négligent maie relatives. But 
no matter who attends to the proprîeties, the rela- 
tion of the card to its owner is the same in ail cases* 
If his card blunders, he gets the discrédit of ît. If 
bis card always flutters gracefully înto the salver at 
*exactly the right time and place, the glory îs ail hia 
own, even though his tireless wife or mother or sis- 
ter has donc ail the hard thinking bestowed on the 
matter. Happy the man allied by the ties of close 
kindred to a gifted society woman, for lo l làg* ^»xia 
•hall never be found missii^y vriierevet Ive ts^ ^^^ckj 
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Style op Cards 

The prevailing shape of cards for women is nearly 
square (about 2^x3 inches). A fine dull-finished 
card-board of médium weight and stififness is used. 

A man's card is smaller, and narrower proportion- 
ately ; and is of slightly heavier card-board. 

The color is pearl white, not cream. Tinted cards 
are not admissible. 

The engraving is plain script, or elaborate text ; 
as the fashion may for the time decree. 

The responsibUity of furnishîng the correct style 
of card rests with the eugraver, whose business it is 
to know the ruiing fashion of the day. Any one may 
hâve an élégant card by intrusting the choîce to a 
first-class stationer. But it is not half the battle te 
secure an el^ant card. An élégant use of the card 
distinguishes the well-informed in social usage. Thîs 
distinction shows when the distribution of carda 
begins. 

The Engraving op Visitinq Cabdb 

cabds por men 

If the sumame is short, the full name may be eiH 
graved. If the names are long, and thé space doea 
liot aànnt oî their full extension, the initiais of giv«i 
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names may be used. The former style îs preferred, 
when practicable. 

In the absence of any spécial tîtle properly accom- 
panying the name — ^as *^ Eev.," " Dr.," " Col./^ etc., 
— "Mr." îs always prefixed. Good form requires 
this on an engraved card. If in any emergency a 
man tvritea his owd name ou a card he does not prefix 
" Mr." 

What titles may properly be used on a man's vis- 
îting-card ? The distinctions made în the use of titles 
seem arbitrary unless some reasou can be discovered. 

The rule should be, to« omit from visiting-cards ail 
titles that sîgnify transient offices, or occupations not 
related ta social life; usingsuch titles onlyas indicate 
a rank or professioa that is /or life ; and which has 
become a part of the man's identity, or which is dis- 
tinctly allied to his social conditions. 

To illustrate : — The rank of an ofBcer în the army 
or the navy should be indicated by tîtle on his card, 
his connection with the service being for life, and a 
part of his identUy, His personal card is engraved 
thus : " General Schofield" — the tîtle în full when 
only the surname îs used ; or, " Gen. Winfield Scott," 
" Gen. W. S. Hancock" — ^the tîtle abbrevîated when 
the given names, or their initiais, are used* TVxa fe.'^ 
•iyle iB appropriate to the Çk)miûaa5L«-\xi-â5àfc'^>^^^^ 
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«en or oflSoer ; or în any ca^e where no other offioeir 
of the same name and rank is on the roster. 

OflScers on the retired list, and vétéran officers of 
the late war who rose from the volunteer ranks^ re- 
tain their titles by coartesy. And very approprîately 
so, sînce the war record of many a gallant soldier is 
inséparable from the man kimself^ in the minds of his 
fellow-citîzens. He may hâve retired to prîvate life 
again, but hîs dîstinguitced services hâve outlived 
the brîef hour of action • and his hero-worshiping 
countrymen will always recognize bim in his most 
salient character, ^* every inch a soldier." It is quite 
impossible to call him " Mr./' or at once to know 
who is meant if his card reads — for instance — " Mr. 
Luciiis Fairchild/' Nothing but the title of his well- 
earned rank gives an adéquate idea of the man, 

The officiai cards of political officers and ambassa- 
dors, which bear the title and office of the man — with 
or without his name — should be used only on officiai 
or State occasions, and during the term of office. 
When the incumbent " steps down and out," this card 
is also " relegated." His friends may continue to 
greet him as " Governor," but he no longer lises the 
title himself. In strictly social life, the personal card 
of the ex-Governor is like that of any other privatc 
citi2en^ subject to the same rules. 
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Similarly^ professional or business cards that bear 
ever so slight an advertisement of occupations are not 
allowable for social purposes. 

The three " learned '' professions, theology, medi- 
cine, and law, are equally " for life/^ But the occu- 
pation of the lawyer is distinctiy related to business 
matters, and not at ail to social aâairs. His title, or 
sub-title, Esquive, is properly ignored on his visiting- 
card, and socially he is simply " Mr. Joimi Living- 
stone." On the other hand, the callings of the cler- 
gyman and the physician respectîvely, are closely al- 
lied to the social side of life, closely identified with 
the man himself. Therefore " Rev.," or " Dr." may 
with propriety be considered as forming an insépar- 
able compound with the narae. The title is an impor- 
tant identifying mark, and its omission, by the cler» 
gyman, at least, is not strictly dignified. " OflBce 
hours" are not announced on a physician's social 
card. 

It is not good form to use merely honorary tUles on 
visiting-cards. In most cases, a man should lay aside 
ail pretension to spécial oi&ce or rank, and appear in 
Society simply as ** Mr. John Brown,^^ to take his 
chances in the social world strictly on his own merits ; 
assured that if he has any merit, other çeoçle ^vVV 
diâcover it without an ostentatiowâ x^mvcA^t cîl *^ "«^ 
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the shape of a porapous vîsîtîng-card. Of course:^ 
thîs suggestion of démocratie sîmplîcity refers to th« 
engraving of one^a ovm eard; other people address 
the man properly by his officiai or honorary title, wîth 
ail due respect for the worth which the world recog- 
nîzes — even though the wearer of such honors ignores 
his own elaira to hîgh distinction. "Blow your own 
trumpet, if you would hear it sound," is a sharply 
sarcastic Wt of advice, since only hopeless mediocrity 
could ever profit by the injunction. Real merit needs 
no trumpeter. Mrs. Grant could afford to call her 
husband " Mr." Grant, as was her modest custom ; 
because ail the world knew that he was the General 
of our armies, and the Président of the republic. 
Tt is some " Mayor Puff," of Boomtown, who can 
hardly be persuaded by the engraver from giving 
himself the satisfaction of incidentally announcing ou 
his visiting-cards the resuit of the last borough 
élection. 

A man's address may be engraved beneath his name 
at the lower rîght corner, the street and nuraber only 
if in a city, or the name of a country-seat if out of 
town ; as, " The Leasowes." Bachelors who belong te 
a club mayadd the club address in the lower left cor- 
ner ; or, if they live altogether at the club, this ad- 
dress occupîes the lower right corner. An engraved 
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address împlîes some permanency of location. Those 
who are liable to fréquent changes of address would 
better omît thîs addition to the visiting- card, writina 
Éhe address in any emergency that requires ît. ' 

No messages are toritten on a man's card, and ne 
penciling îs allowed, except as above, to give (or cor- 
rect) the address, or in the case of "P. p, c, " cards, 
«;nt by post. 

CAKDS FOR WOMEN 

The rules in regard to titles are simple and brief, 

A woman's name should ne ver appear on a visit- 
mg-card without either " Mrs." or " Miss " prefixed. 
The exception would be in the case of women who 
hâve regularly graduated in theology or medicine. 
Sueh are entitled, like their brothers, to prefix " Eev.^' 
or •* Dr." to their names. 

A married woman^s card îs engraved with her hus- 
band's name, with the prefix " Mrs." No matter how 
" titled " the husband may be, his titles do not appear 
on his wife^s visiting-card. The wife of the Presideni 
îs not " Mrs. Président Harrison," but " Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Harrison." She is the wife of the man, not 
the wife of his office or his rank, 

A wîdow may, if she prefers, retain the card eu- 
graved during her husband' a \\fe\ÀT£kfe>>MÎ^^5ssi»^^ '^ 
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doing she confuses her îdentity with that of some othe^ 
" Mrs. John Brown/' whose husband is still livîng; 
It is more strictly correct for a widow to résume her 
own gîven name, and to hâve her card engraved 
" Mrs. Mary Brown/' or, if she chooses tô indicate 
her own patronymic, " Mrs. Mary Dexter Brown.^^ 

An unmarried woman^s card is engraved with her 
full name, or the initiais of given names, as she pre- 
fers, but always with the prefix " Miss '' (uuless one 
of the professional titles referred to takes its place). 

The address may be engraved or written in the 
lower right corner. 

If a Society woman has a particular day for receîv- 
ing calls, that fact is announced in the lower left cor- 
ner. If this is engraved, it is understood to be a 
fixed custom ; if written, it may be a transient ar- 
rangement. If a weekly " at home" day is observed, 
the name of the day is engraved, as " Tuesdays.'* 
This means that during " calling hours " on any 
Tuesday the hostess will be found at home. If hours 
are limited, that is also indicated, as " from 4 to 6.*' 
Further limitations may be specified, as " Tuesdays 
in February," "Tuesdays until Lent," "Tuesdays 
after October," etc. Any definite idea of time may be 
gîven to meet the facts, the wording being made as 
tersc as possible. If the regular " at home " daj i« 
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Tuesday (unlîmîted), and the card is so engraved, any 
of the spécial limitations may be penciled in to meet 
spécial conditions. Sometimes an informai invita* 
tion is thns conveyed; as, by the addition, " Tea, 4 to 
%'' etc. 

Ofher penciling. — Cards left or sent, before leavîng 
fcown, hâve " P. p. c." — (Pour prendre congé) — pen- 
ciled in the lower left corner. 

A holiday, a birthday, a wedding anniversary, or 
other event in a friend's life may be remembered by 
sending a card, upon which îs penciled " Greeting," 
" Congratulations,^' " Best wishes," or some similar 
expression. Such cards may be sent alone, or may 
accompany gifts. 

Any brief message may be penciled on a woman's 
card, provided the message is suflSciently personal to 
partake of the nature of a social courtesy. But the 
card message should not be sent when courtesy re- 
quires the more explicit and respectful form of a note. 

CARDS FOR YOUNa WOMEN 

In strictly formai cîrcles a young woman, during 
her first year in society, pays no vîsits alone. She 
accon^panies her mother or chaperon. She has no 
Beparate card, but her name is engraved, or ma^ V^ 
written, beneath that of het moVk^etVjst âûJK^fâï^^^s^ 
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a card employed for thèse joint vîsîts. After a yeai 
or 8o of social expérience (the period being governed 
hy the youth or maturity of the débutante, or by the 
exigency of making way for a younger sister to be 
chaperoned), the young woraan becomes an identity 
socially, and has her separate card, subject to the 
gênerai rules for women's cards, even though she con- 
tinues to pay her most formai visits in company with 
her mother. 

AFTER MAKBIAGE CARDS 

During the first year after marriage cards engraved 
thus : " Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bell Joyce," may be 
used by the couple in paying calls, or retuming wed- 
ding civilities. Such cards are also used when jointly 
sending présents at any time. For gênerai visiting, 
aftier the first year, husband and wife bave separate 
cards. 



The Use op the Visiting-Card 

A too profuse use of visîtîng-cards indicates crud- 
ïty. The trend of fashion is toward restricting the 
quantîty of paste-board, and eraployiog cards always 
when they are reqaired^ never when they are 8upp> 
fluous. 
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CALLING TN PBRSON 

When one calls în person the name of the caller 
18 given verbal ly to the servant who opens the door. 
The card îs not usually sent up, exeept by a stranger. 
But sometîraes there is difficulty in makîng the ser- 
vant uuderstand the name or properly distînguîsh it 
from some other sîmilar name. In this case to avoîd 
mistakes the card is sent up. 

If the hostess is not at home a card is left by the 
disappointed caller. 

On the occasion of 2ijirst call a card îs left on the 
bail table, or other place provided, even though the 
eaUer has been reeeived by the hostess, This serves as 
a reminder that the acquaintance has been duly and 
formally begun. 

Ou the occasion of subséquent calls, when the 
hostess is at home, no cards are employed, exeept, as 
before stated, to avert servants' mistakes. Such is 
the sensible dictum of good authorities, and one in 
harmony with the îdea that the personal card is the 
repreèentoiive of its owner, not his accompardmeid, 

This idea îs more poîntedly illustrated in quiet 
neîghborhoods, where even the wealthy live simply 
of choice, and, like their neîghbors of moderate 
means, employ but one domestic, or, it may be^ nooft. 
In sach households often the ^ufôgX» \a Tûfc\» ^ ^^ ^sîrs^ 
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by a member of the family, possibly the hostess her** 
ilj self. The use of a visiting-card then is plaînly în- 

congruous, not to say absurd. The visiter who ia 
paying a " first call ^' under thèse informai eondi tiens 
raay find opportunity to drop a card unobtrusively 
into the basket, if such réceptacle be within reach ; 
but if thîs cannot be done wîthout conspîcuous effort 
the card is better ignored, and its place as a remem- 
brancer filled by tlie génial impression which the vis- 
iter leaves, and of which an appréciative hostess 
needs no card reminder. Besides, people " lîvîng 
quietly '' vîsit so little, comparatively, that ît is no 
severe tax on the memory to recollect who has called, 
especially as the infreqency of calls gives ample time 
for each one to make an individual impression. This 
is not possible when a steady stream of visitors is 
pouring in and out of a drawing-roora on a fashion- 
able woman's *^at home" day, scarcely givîng the 
hostess opportunity to gaze upon one face before an- 
other has displaced it ; so that at the end of the hour 
her memory recalls a composite photograph. Cards 
are her indispensable aids iu resolving this picture 
into its component éléments. But those who '^ live 
quietly," receiving but few calls, hâve no such be- 
wildering complexity to deal wîth. 

j^.t the same time^ thèse people thus quietly en* 
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vîroned may represent the most refined and cultî- 
vated circle. They may know perfectly well what 
formai étiquette would demand in the matter of cards 
if the conditions were more formai. The omission 
of cards whenever their use would be forced, so far 
from indicating ignorance, is a proof of discrimina- 
tion. 

Personal calls are made in the following cases : 

In returning a first visit, made in person. 

After a dinner party to which one has been invî- 
ted, whether the invitation was accepted or not. 

After any entertainment other than a dinner it is 
allowable to leave or send cards instead of paying 
a Personal call. This is a wise rule in cases where a 
hostess has a long visiting list, and entertains fre- 
quently. To receive afterward personal visits from 
ail of her guests would be practically impossible. The 
majority will express their acknowledgments by card, 
leaving it to the most întîmate friends of the hostess 
to pay their respects in person. But among quiet 
people, where one " Tea ^' is the extent of a hostess' 
efforts for the season, the personal call is désirable as 
fihowing greater respect and friendliness. Among 
congenial friends only the plea of a busy life can 
make the card acknowledgment quite as graceful awd 
ftoceptable as the personal \\a\\.» "SwX» \S. ^^ sg^s^ 
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a comparative stranger, and, for any reason, fhere îs 
a wish not to extend the acquain tance, the sending of 
a card meets ail the requirements of étiquette, without 
committing tlie sender to any further intimacy. 
» (The alternative for personal calls, îs personal 
card-leaving ; the next point to be considered.) 

CARD-LEAVING IN LIEU OF PERSONAL CALL8 

When personal calls are not practicable, nor désir» 
able, the leaving of cards is accepted as an équivalent. 

A few years ago, fashîon demanded that ail visiting- 
cards expressing or acknowledging social civilitiea 
should be left in person ; the alternative in emergen- 
cies being to send them by the hand of a private mes- 
senger, never through the post-office. There was 
good excuse for this fashion in our grandniother*s 
day, when the post was a slow coach, or a storm- 
stayed postillion ; but the admirable System of our 
postal service to-day leaves no excuse for the préju- 
dice in favor of the private messenger ; and it is not 
surprising that fashion has yielded to common sensé 
in allowing that many of thèse cards of courtesy 
may, with perfect propriety, be sent by post. 

The following instances illustrate the présent cor* 
rect usage in regard to thèse three ways of leaving 
cards. 
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CASES IN WHICH PERSONAL CARD-LEAVING IS 

REQUIRED 

After difirst hospitaJity, whether acœpted or not. 

Calls of condolence. 

After-dinner calls by cards. 

Altemative. — In such cases, when personal card- 
leaving is impossible, the card is sent by a private mes- 
senger, and an ex planât ion, or apology, is sent by note, 

Cards of condolence may be sent by post by frieuds 
at a distance ; but not by persons residing in the near 
vîcînîty. 

CARDB BY MESSENGER, OR BY POST 

lu ail cases where personal card-leaving is not îm- 
perative, cards may be sent either by messenger or by 
post. 

As the former îs stîll regarded by many persons — - 
especially elderly people — as the only strictly polîte 
médium of transfer, it is considerate to send cards, 
invitations, etc., to sneh people by the good old-fash- 
ioned messenger, rather than to shock unnecessarily 
a crystallized sensé of propriety by ruthless innova- 
tions. But in gênerai it is more convenient and quîte 
as neat and reliable to send by post ; and the fashion 
of so doing is now fully adopted by the younger gen- 
tration^ and no longer sub^ect lo m\Ivà&\£L« 
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In stating wtiat may be done, în the \vajr of escap» 
îng Personal tasks, we are merely marking the bounda 
of propriety in one direction. On the other hand^ în 
most cases, those who choose may make personal calli 
Instead of thèse several formai card-leavings. When 
good form allows alternatives, each one must judge 
for hîmself which form of expression is most appro- 
^iriate in any given case. Frank cordiality, amount- 
ing to informality, may be in the best taste în some 
oases ; whereas, in other instances, only the most con- 
ventional and reserved expression of respect îs either 
agreeable or discreet. In the latter case, let your 
card speak /or you, and at " long i-ange'* — the longer 
the better. 

CARD-LEAVING BY PROXY 

One of the peculiar permissions of ^^good form*' is 
that which allows a man to delegate the distribution 
of his visiting-cards to a near female relative, when- 
ever it becomes impracticable forhim to attend to the 
matter personal ly. Only the women of liis own 
household, or a relative with whom he habitually 
pays visîts, can thus represent a man by proxy. 

In this country, wh<»re most society men — certaînly 
the better élément — are " business men,^^ whose days 
are filled with earnest work and crowned with the 
tchîevements of induatry^ it is not to be expeoteâ 
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tftat men of affaîrs will always be ready to respond 
to social invitations, or to pay ail the calls of civility 
wiiich fashion decrees shall be paid during the hours 
usually devoted to business. In theory, each maa 
and woman in society is supposed to attend to his or 
her own social duties. While it ia expected thai a man 
mil mahe cUl reasonable effort to do this, and thai he 
will not aUogether neglect it, still, so long as he occa- 
sionally appears personally, with a génial demeanor 
that proves the sincerity of his " good intentions/' it 
will be accepted in good part if, in a large number of 
instances, his card, instead ofhimself, appears, brought 
by another hand. But let men remember that the 
'* good excuse '^ must be obvions. Any suspicion of 
iidifference robs the proxy card-leaving of ail effect 
as a compliment. 

In case a man is legîtimately prevented, by busi- 
ness cares, frora paying calls or leavîng his cards in 
person, it is proper for his wife or mother or sister, or 
other near relative, to leave or send his card with lier 
own. When a woman calls upon aiiother woman. 
she leaves her husband's card. If the hostess is mar- 
ried, a second card is left for the host. She may leave 
the cards of a son, a brother, or other relative, if such 
responsibility rests upon her. This formality sJxc^nsJA 
hê ubserved when paying tYi^ ^tsX, çaiî\ qS. ^^ 'ôR^aRw^ 
$ 
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"Whîle every well-informed woman should knoii^ 
jjj that ît is her place to leave her husband's cards for hîm 

^ ' it is a fact that many women, otherwise attentive to so- 

cial forms, habitually neglect this particular duty 
The resuit is that the man who has not time to paj 
visîts becomes a social nonentity, and society, in aomi 
j j circles, is simply a " world of woinen/' Why doej 

i I tbe husband, thus neglected^ get eut of going to ihi 

i! ' occasional party whenever lie can, and when he does 

'\] ; allow himself to be dragged thither, why does he sulk 

;■:, leaning against a chilly mantel-piece,eyinghis fragile 

coffee cup with disdain, and enactîng the rôle of mar- 
tyr generally, until he can persuade his wife to go 
home again ? Why, indeed ; but because he feels oui 
of place. His rare and incidental appearance îs s 
journey into a far country, of which he has littU 
knowledge, and in which he has no interest. But 
when a man goes— ever so seldom — where he knowa 
that his card habitually goes, he feels that he is on fa- 
mi iiar ground, and he will go in person, of choioe, 
oftener than he otherwise would. 

Some men, unaccustomed to exact social observ- 
ances, would ridicule the idea at first, if their wivea 
should announoe the intention of leaving their hus- 
band's cards for thera. But, however much a man 
migrht demur^ a lurking vanity would develop into 
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oomplacent satisfaction, as he became aware of the în- 
creasing geniality of the social atmosphère aboiit him ; 
ftnd the pleasing glow would take the ultimate form 
of gratitude to his wife. 

That the permission to leave cards by proxy i» 
often abused by selfish and indolent men is no doubt 
true. But the social advantage which ît gives to a 
large class of men who are neither selfish nor indolent 
more than counterbalances any disadvantages, and 
saves to ^^ society'' a solid élément that niight be en- 
tirely given over to business, if it were not for judi- 
cîous féminine co-operation in the distribution of visit- 
îng-cards. 

" Solîd *' men would go " into society " far more 
frequently and with greater alacrity if they felt as- 
sured that the way had been snioothly paved with 
their own visiting-cards, well laid in place by thedeft 
fingers of their skillful woraen folk, who hâve lefl 
no flaw in the mosaic of social proprietîes. 



SOME FURTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF CaRD 

Usage 

When a married, or elderly woman tacîtly invites 
a man to call on her by telling him wl\a.t%x%Wt''''^!!S. 
home'' days or hours, it \a o\>V\^\fârj xsc^w'^^sv \sl 
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acknowledge the courtesy. If unable to call person 
ally he should explaîn that fact and express regret^ 
and should be particular to send a card on lier next 
reeeiving day during the hours that she has meutioned. 
It is a spécial courtesy to send also a card for her 
husband, if he is a vénérable man^ or if^ by reason of 
ill health, he is usually at home. 

A woman older, or busier,or occupyingsomepositioa 
of acknowledged distinction, may send her card, îndi* 
cating her reeeiving days and hours, to a younger oï 
less occupied woman. This is acoepted as a call, and 
an invitation to return the same. If the récipient 
chooses she may respond in person. If she dcwîs not 
care to establish a calling acquaintance she may re* 
spond by sending one of her own cards on the reeeiv- 
ing day. In case opportunity occurs for explanation 
some polite reason may be given for not adding to 
one's visiting list ; but unless one has the tact to do thia 
without snobbishness, it were better to keep silence. 

Cards of introduction are simply visiting-carda 
upon which the owner writes, above hîs own name^ 

" Introducing Mr. .'' The card îs inclosed in 

an unsealed envelope, addressed to the person to whom 
the introduction is to be made, and with the words 
^Jntroàucmg Mr, >" written in the lower left 
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eomero It is a délicate matter to refuse a card or 
letter of introduction, but it îs a far more délicate 
matter to take the liberty to give one. If one is in 
doubt about the readiness of tlie third party to re- 
çoive the person introduced it is better to find soine 
polite excuse for de^lining to be the médium of the 
introduction. Fortunately, if the blunder is made of 
introducing uncougenial people they can easily drift 
apart again without rudeness on the part of either. 

When auy one is îuvited to a church wedding and 
cannot attend it is proper to send, on the day of the 
marriage, a card or carda to those who issued the in- 
vitations ; one card, if one parent, or aguardian, in- 
vites ; if the invitation is sent in the names of both 
parents, a card for each, inclosed in an envelope and 
addressed to both. If the invited guest attends the 
wedding he leaves or sends cards wîthîn a week, 
similarly addressed. A personal call is allowable if 
intimacy warrants it. Those frîends of the groom 
who are not acquainted with the bride's family should 
merely send cards. 

When a man wîshes to make the aoquaîntance of an- 
't)ther man he may call and send in his card. This may 
or may not be accorapanied witlv ««vsi«5i ^^k^^'î^x^'^^j^s^ 
ineasagra If the man on viiiom iVkÇ^ caS^V^ xosbà»^^ 
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Qot wîsh to receive the caller he wîll express som^ 
polîte reasou fordeclinîiig, or suggest another time for 
receiving the visitor. Usually a man will reoeîve an- 
other man who makes polite overtures; but îf the 
host does not wish to continue the acquaintance he 
wîll not return the call în person, but sîmply send hîs 
card by post. This distant rejoinder practîcally ends 
the brief acquaintance without any discourteous re- 
buff. It îs one of the mistakes of the vulg&r to be 
rude Atid gruff in order to repel an undesired acquaint- 
ance. In reality, nothing freezes ont a bore more 
effectuai ly than the icy calm of dignified courtesy. 
There are exquisitely polite ways of sendîng every 
undesirable person to limbo. The perfect self-comr 
mand of the well-bred man enables him to do this H 
perfection, but without giving offense. Moreover, as 
most people worth seekîng are men and women of 
earnest lives and crowded occupations, no one need 
feel personally chagrined by the failure to establish a 
coveted acquaintance with some gifted man or woman* 

Cards of condolence are left as soon as possible 
after learning of the affliction. If în town, cards are 
left in person or sent by a messenger wîth a message. 
If ont of town a card is sent by the first posU Noth- 
^7> wrîtten upon thèse cards. 
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A vîsitîng card, with " Congratulations ^ wrîtten 
apon ît, is sent to felicitate a friend upon any happy 
event in which friends may sympathize. Such cards 
are sent by messenger or by post. If a card îs lefk 
în person with a kînd message, nothing is written 
upon the card. 

When a man calls and sees bis hostess, but not the 
host, he should leave a card for the latter. v If the 
hostess is not at home, two cards should be left. 

When a man entertaîns formally, each man în- 
vîted, whether he accepts or not, should acknowledge 
thecourtesy withîn a week. He may call înperson,or 
leave a card, or send a card by mail, or write a note 
of thanks, whîchever he prefers. Thîs îs one of the 
important formalîties between men, and the neglect 
of ît argues either ignorance or însolence. 

When a man calls upon a woman whîle she îs the 
guest of a family with whom he îs not acquainted, 
he înquires for both his friend and her hostess, and, 
as he îs a stranger în the house, he sends up a card 
for each (instead of announcîng hîmself rerftaffy, as 
at the house of a friend). If the hostess receives him 
on thîs occasion, but extends no further h.o«^\ta5c^.^ ^ 
be has no claîm upon Vier ïec«gc3i\Aû\v X^rs^^^A "ôosk 
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hour. If the hostess subsequently offers hîm any 
hospitality during the time his friend is her guest ha 
must call upon her ; but if he defers this until afteï 
the departure of the guest, he must leave a card for 
the hostess without intruding a personal call, unless 
he bas been distinct ly invited to continue the ac- 
quaintance. If the man who pays the call does Dot 
wîsh to continue the acquaintance with his friend's 
hostess, after she bas offered him hospitality, he must 
at least call and leave a card for her, with a polite 
inquiry for her health. This îs obligatory ; but noth- 
îng further is required. 

A vîsîting card is employed în sending informa* 
invitations to a tea or afternoon réception. The carc 
of the hostess is used, and in addition to the name ot 
the regular receiving day the spécial date, as " Janu* 
ary 19,^' and some other spécifie words, as " Tea, 4 
to 6,'^ are written in the lower lefl corner. (In this 
informai written message numbera are indicat'^d by 
figw'ea, where /orma? invitations require the wordn to 
be written in full.) This card is accepted by the ré- 
cipients as équivalent to a call paid by the sender, 
' ij and they respond in person at the time indicated; 

leaving cards with the servant as they enter, and 
slao^ on their departure, leaving the cards of fiudi 
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unie members of their respective familles as bave 
been invited, but are unable to attend. As few men 
can leave business aj thîs hour thèse occasions be- 
come prominent illustrations of " proxy '* card-leav- 
ing. If any one invited cannot be présent (and in 
case of a man no female relative isthereauthorized to 
represent him) a card must be sent by post or mes- 
flenger on the reoeiving day, 

I 

After a change of résidence, or after a prolongea 
absence from home, cards of the entire family are 
sent to notify an acquaiutance of their re-establish- 
ment and of their readiness to résume the social in« 
terchange. 

It îs customary for the younger socîety men to pay 
a round of calls after returning from the usual sum« 
mer " outing,'' or to leave cards in lieu of a call. 

When leaving for a long absence, or when partiug 
from transient, but agreeable acquaintances, as corn- 
panion tourists, etc., when time does not admit of 
farewell calls, visiting-cards are sent by post with 
"P. p. c." {Pour prendre congé — to take leave) writ- 
ten upon them. This is équivalent to saying, " If 
cver we meet agaîn we will meet on the footing of 
frîends, not strangers/' Tt îs a çleaaaxvt '^«i^ ^^ 
sbowing appréciation of t\ie ^\eaa\afe ^ot^^ Ns^ 
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another's society^ and the formalîty should not b» 
neglected by one who would be esteemed thought» 
fully polite and kind. 

Only people who cling to old-fashîoned customa 
still fold over the right side of a vîsîtîng-card to 
show that the card was left in person, and also fold 
over the left side to show that the call was iutended 
for ail the women of the household. Thîs custom ia 
practically obsolète. Another fashion that has had 
it» day was that of leaving a separate card for eacb 
of the women of the household. Now, one card 
answers the purpose, the înquiry accompanyîng it în- 
dicates whether the call was iutended for one or fot 
ail of the family. In case a (/uest of the household 
il include^l ïn the call a separate card is left for her. 



CEREMONIOUS CARDS AND INVITA- 
TIONS. ETIQUETTE OF REPLIES 



The " HiGH Tea," Musicale, Etc. 

Thèse occasions are more formai than the ordinary 
afternoou tea. Spécial cards are engraved, and if 
any spécial entertainment is provided, the fact may 
be indicated by the words, " Music/* or " Miscella- 
neous Prograin " (when readings and music are inter»* 
epersed). Or, the announcement may be omitted, and 
the program furnish a pleasant surprise for the guests. 
But when " Dancing ^^ is the récréation provided for, 
ît must appear on the card, so that guests may pré- 
pare for it. The card for a " musicale '' or similar 
occasion, îs simply engraved : 

Mrs. John Livingstonb 

At Home 

Wednesday, October fifth, from 

four to seven o'clock. 

Dancing. 119 Park Ave. 

FOB A PARTY OR RECEPTION GIVEN IN HONOB 

OF ANOTHER, the invitations may be engcaveA ^\^ 
a blank space left for the name oî ^Sm; vosnX»^ \gisa^\ 
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or^ the form may be filled out^ and the name of itn 
guest appear on the envelope onij. It may read : 

Mb. and Mrs. Dexteb Uolmeb 
request the pleasure of 



/s 



Company on Tuesday evenîng^ 

June sixth, àt nine o'clock^ 

to meet 

Rev. John D. Loring. 

R. 8. V. P. 29 Rîoe St 

or, the wording may be " request the pleasure of youi 
Company/' etc. The former has the rhetorîcal advan^* 
tage of uniformîty, the third person beîng used 
throughout ; and it also indicates a personal récog- 
nition of each guest ; but the latter form présents a 
neater appearance. 

As to the use of '* R. S. V. P./' or any of the 
phrases now preferred by many, as, " Please reply /' 
" The favor of an answer is requested," etc., thîs may 
be said : sorae authorities claim that dU invitations 
should be answered; and that therefore thèse regy^esta 
for a reply are a reflectîon on the good manners o£ 
the people învited. But such is uot the popular un- 
derstanding. AU invitations that are plairUy limiied 
h a certain number of gutsU^ as dinners, card par- 
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ties, and certain exclusive réceptions/ should be an-» 
ewered at once, In order that vacancîes may be filled. 
Whether the Invitation îs accompanied with the re* 
quest for a reply or not, ail thoughtful people will 
recognîze the proprîety. But on many occasions where 
oumbers are not necessarily limited^ only the hostess 
can say whether the reply îs urgent or not ; since il 
fs A question of her personal convenience, the limits 
oi hoase-room, or sorae otherîndividual matter. As 
no oce class of entertaînments is given always under 
the saiMe conditions, ît is well to allow the hostess to 
ehoose whether she will add or omit the request fora 
teply to oer invitations. 

Meanwhlle, the punctilîous may reply to every in- 
vitation ot a striôtly social character, and even if the 
host or hos<€SS did not expect it, such reply can give 
no offense ; wûereas, the negled of a necessary reply 
mightprove very awkward and annoying. 

A private bail is only a more elabomte form of a 
dancing party. The invitations are phrased in the 
same language, Init the hour is usually not earlier 
than 9.30 P. M. 

The same form of Invitation can be adapted to al- 
most any réception, party or other social entertain- 
ment, with such varïntlons in the phrasing as suit the 
fircumatanoeBi 
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It may be said that it is unuecessaiy to gîve ex- 
plicit directions about invitations, inasmuch as the 
engraver is the one ultimately responsible for the ao- 
curacy of thèse things. But on occasions when small 
numbers are invited — but undiminished formality is 
observed — the formai invitation is requisite, yet the 
engraved card is a needless expense. In such cases one 
may hâve cards tvritten in due form. But, for written 
invitations of this formai character, it is imperative 
that the paper shall be of superîor quality, and the 
penmanship neat, and thoroughly styliah in effect. 

Cards of invitation to a wedding are issued 
in the name of the bride's parents, or, if she is an 
orphan, by her guardîan, or some relative or friend 
who gives her the wedding. AU expenses are paid 
by the bride's family. 

It is not étiquette for the groom to bear any of the 
expense, except the fee to theclergyman ; nor to furnish 
anythiug for his own wedding, exoept the ring and 
the bouquet for the bride, présents for the brides-maids 
and best man, and some little tol^en for the ushers. 

The hostess (who invites) requests the groom to 
furnish her with two lists of names — one list of those 
of his frîends whom he wîshes to be présent to wit- 
ness the oeremony, and another list of those whom he 
would like to see at the réception also, These^ with 
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sîmilar liâts of the bridées friends, make up the num- 
ber of guests to be invited. Wedding invitations are 
usually sent out two weeks before the day fixed for 
the ceremony. ïhe invitation is engraved and printed 
upon a note sheet, in handsome plain script^ the lines 
broken to give distinction to the several ideas^ and 
the wording made as terse as possible. The formula 
îs nearly unvarying : 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lathrop 

request the pleasure of your company 

(or the honor of your présence) 

at the marriage of their daughter, 

Mary Adélaïde, 

to 

Mr. William Henry Bishop, 

at St. Philip's Church, 

on Wednesday evening, October twelfth, at seveo 

o^clock. 

If the marriage is to be solemnized at home the 
date follows the names in succession, and the place 
of résidence is given last. The invitation may vary, 
'* the wedding réception of their daughter/^ etc. Or, 
accompanying the church wedding invitation may be 
a square card bearing the lines : " Réception from 
half-past seven untîl nine o'cXoâsLj^ n^SScl ^"m» ^ 
weàdeaoe on the Une belowt 
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Also^ to avoîd a crowd at the church^ a smallet 
card is sometimes sent with the invitations bearing, 
for example, the words : " Please présent thîs card at 
St. Pliilip's Church, Wednesday evening, October 
twelfth, at seven o'clock/' This card of admission 
is also given to dependents — ^the .domestics of the 
family or such persons as may be entitled to the kînd 
notice, but who are net, strictly speaking^ invited 
guests. The number of such cards should never be 
greater than the comfortable capacîty of the church^ 
lest their original purpose be defeated. 

In case the ceremony is private the immédiate fam- 
ily and chosen friends are invited verbally. It is 
then optional whether or not a formai announoement 
shall be made to a wider cîrcle of friends by sending 
ont engraved cards the day after tlie ceremony. Thèse 
are, like the invitations, printed on note sheets^ and 
are phrased briefly, as 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lathrop 

announce the marriage of their daughter, 

Mary Adélaïde, 

to 

Mr. William Henry Bishop, 

Wednesday evening, October twelfth. 

St. Philip's Church. 



/y 



iAt Rome ^^ cards son^etîmes «uccovxvçwks ^\fc 
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nounoement^ or they may be sent out later by the young 
couple themselves, if a long weddîng trip intervenes. 

The private wedding and after announcement îs 
often the raost suitable — in fact, the only appropriate 
method to adopt when a bride is comparatively alone 
in the world, or has no near relatives lo take charge 
of wedding formalitîes. In such a case the announce- 
ment is worded : " Mr. William Henry Bishop and 
Miss Mary Adélaïde Lathrop, married, Wednesday, 
October twelfth, 149 Willow St." If no other place 
îs gîven thîs îs understood to be the place where to 
address cards of congratulation. If the young couple 
are to receîve later, in a new home, that ajîdress, with 
date of the " at home," is also given, thus, "At home, 
after November fifteenth, 1129 Lake St." If the 
change of résidence îs to another town, the name of 
the town is also given. 

For the proper style of " displayîng " the phrases 
of an invitation or announcement one may apply to 
a first-class statîoner. Plain script and the finest 
whîte paper are always correct. Any show of orna- 
mentation îs out of taste. 

When the circle of acquaintances îs very large and 
invitations must be limited to a certain number, the 
announcement cards may be sent to others. 

A wedding invitation, uii\e»à \t VckS^xsàRA ^.^^S^ssss^ 

4 
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breakfas)^ limited in number^ requires no reply. 
Cards sent afterward are ail that is neoessary. Thèse 
cards, and whatever congratulations are sent^ are ad*» 
dressed to the ones in whose name the invitation or 
announoement was sent ont — usually the parents of 
the bride. A congratulatory note to the bride is al* 
ways in order among intimate friends, but tàia bean 
no relation to a response to the invitation. 

Wedding anniversary invitations are sîmply, 
" Mr. and Mrs. George Lathrop, at home," etc., wîth 
date and résidence. They are printed on cards or note 
sheets, preferably the latter, and the character of the 
occasion is indicated by a monogram at the top of the 
page, in the centre, flanked by the two annual dates, 
as " 1837 [monogram] 1887." If for a golden wed- 
ding this heading is lettered in gold ; if for a silvef 
wedding, in silver, the invitation being, as usual, 
printed in black ink. It is good form to engrave 
** No présents " in the lovver left corner, if such îs the 
wish of " the bride and groom." 

DiNNER CARDS OF INVITATION may have this 
form: 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lathrop 
request the pleasure 

cf... 

Company at dinner ou TWt«Aa.^^ 
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The above forin may be engraved for pereuuia] 
ase hy a host or hostess who frequently gi^e dinners, 
aud always on the same day of the week. Blanks 
are left to be filled in with the Dame of the iuvited 
guest and the exact date. Or for a single occasion 
the form may be without any blank spaces, and the 
phrasing read, ^^ Request the pleasure of your Com- 
pany." 

A dinner given in honor of some distînguished 
guest requires an invitation card specially engraved. 
ïhis form is most deferential : 

To meet 

General La Fayette, 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lathrop 

request the honor 

of. Company 

at dinner 

on Wednesday, May tenth, 

at eîght o^clock, 

95 Willow Street. 

If the honored guest îs esteemed on the score of 
Personal friendshîp rather than public distinction his 
Dame will be given last, înstead of first, on the cari 
the phrasing of the invitation remaining the «axssfc* 

Invitations to dinner shouVà \«i ^w^^^^^^ ^ «os^^ 
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and no one should aooept if there is the least doubl 
about beîng able to be présent. Only the most seri- 
ons détentions suddenly arisîng will excuse a failure 
to keep a dinner engagement onoe made. If such 
contingency does oocur at the eleventh hour an ex- 
planation and apology should be sent to the host or 
hostess without delay in order to gîve opportunity 
for securing " the fourteenth man.'^ 

For a pormal luncheon or breakpast the 
invitation cards are similar in form to dinner carda. 
But since the manner of serving^ the numbers invited, 
etc., are not so definitely fixed ît is proper to add 
R. S. V. P. on cards that especially call for a reply 
in the judgment of the hostess. Otherwîse many 
people with vague ideas of the " înformalîty '' of 
thèse occasions might omit to send replies. 



THE CX)NDUCT OF A CHURCH WEDDINQ 



The sexton should be duly înformed what prépara- 
tions to make at the chureh ; the awning at the en- 
trance, the ribbon barrier across the aisle, the floral 
décorations, etc., by whomever arranged and executed 
are under the supervision of this functionary, who is 
responsible for having everything in order. 

It is no longer good form for a bride to be late at 
her own wedding. Now, when the invitation says 
"seven o'clock^^ it is expected that the ceremony 
will begin at that l>our precisely, accidents aside. 

The organist is engaged by some one interested in 
making the arrangements, and is supposed to be in 
his place for a half-hour or so before the honr of the 
ceremony ; and while the guests are assembling he 
discourses music appropriate to the occasion — a ram^ 
bling, méditative pot-pourri of sweet and pathetic 
sentimental songs being a popular and effective 
choîce. In churches having a vested choir it is pos- 
sible to secure very beautiful effects in the musical 
adjuncts, the processional adding greatly to the graot 
and dignity of the cérémonial. 
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The sexton^ or his deputy^ stands, at the door, sal« 
ver ia hand^ to receive the admission cards as people 
enter the church. The învited guests are met at the 
foot of the centre aisle by the ushers. An usher 
offers his arm to a lady and eonducts her to a seat, 
the friends of the bride being seated at the left and 
the friends of the groom at the right of the mlddle 
aisle. When, as often happens, the groom îs " from 
a distance," and few of his far-away acquaintances 
can be présent, this séparation of guests îs not ob» 
served. 

At the appointed hour, the clergyman appears at 
the altar rail ; the groom, accompanied by his best 
man, émerges from the vestry, and takes his place at 
the right, awaiting the arrivai of the bride. At this 
instant, the organist stops dreamîng, wakes up, and 
starts boldly into the wedding march, as the bridai 
party move up the aisle, in the following order : 
First, the ushers, in pairs, then the bridesmaids, also 
in pairs. Sometimes a little " maid of honor,*' car- 
rying flowers, précèdes the bride. The bride, leaning 
on the arm of her father, comes last. The ushers 
and the bridesmaids separate as they reach the altar, 
and go to the right and to the left. At the altar the 
groom receives the bride from her father^s hand. The 
latter steps back a few paces, but remains near enoagh 
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lo '^gîve away the bride/' When thîs poînt în tha 
eeremony bas been passed^ the father quîetly joins th* 
mother in the front pew. 

If the processîonal bas been the ''Lohengrîn^' marchj» 
ît îs thought by many to be very effective for the or- 
ganiste ail through the eeremony, to continue on the 
swell organ a dreamy sotto voce improvisation, in the 
course of which a varied réitération of " Faithful and» 
true '' serves as an affecting expression of the senti- 
ment of the hour. The most enjoyable tearsare shed 
by the emotional under this inspiration. But other 
people prefer the solemn stillness, broken ouly by the 
voice of the priest and the respouses of the high con- 
tracting parties. It is a matter of taste and feeling ; 
and those interested are at liberty to indulge either 
fancy. 

The bride stands at the left of the groom durîng 
the eeremony ; and also takes his left arm at the 
close. When the eeremony is concluded, the officiât- 
îng clergyman congratulâtes the couple, but does not 
kiss the bride as formerly. In the Episcopal Church, 
and any other churches where it is the duty of the 
contracting parties to sign the parish register, the 
clergyman, the newly wedded pair, and their wit- 
nesses, now retire to the sacristry for this purpose. 
On their return to the chancel, Wife ot^jàxi ^<^aiâ^\ss^î^ 
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the Wedding March ; the bride and groom lead the 
bridai party in retuming down the aisle, the brides- 
maids and ushers foUowing in due order, and after 
them the nearest relatives; and ail, entering their 
carriages, are driven at once to the home of the brîde's 
parents. 

After a morning, or "high noon" wedding, a 
" breakfast " is usually served. If the ceremony bas 
been a nuptial mass, in the Catholic or High Church 
ritual, the bridai party hâve — presumably— observed 
the fast before the mass ; therefore, the " breakfast ^ 
is really a breakfast. However, the term is popularly 
used by non-ritualists, when the ceremony bears no 
relation to the mass ; and regardless of the fact that 
the real breakfast has been taken at the usual hour. 

A bride may wear full dress at any hour, day or 
evening ; but décolleté dress is not good form at a 
church wedding, nor is it allowed in the Catholic 
church. White is the preferred color for a young 
bride. A widow-bride, on the contrary, should choose 
some other color; and she wears neîther veil nor 
orange-blossoms. 

Détails of fashîon vary so constantly that spécifie 
directions cannot be given wîth any assumption of 
final authorîty. A fashîonable modiste should be 
fionsulted in the emergency* 
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• 

The dress worn by a guest at a weddîng may De aa 
rich as desired, but should not hâve a bridai appear- 
ance. Sometîmes a récent brîde wears her own wed- 
dîng gown at a frîend's weddîng ; but it îs in better 
taste not to do so,nor în any other way to învîte eompar- 
îsons. The brîde should be permitted to be the conspîc- 
uous figure at her own weddîng, and whîle her frîends 
may pay her the compliment of wearîng handsome 
toilettes on that occasîon, stîll, other women should 
dress just a little less elaborately, rather than commit 
the solecîsm of " out-dressing the bride.'^ Fortunately, 
one may show ail délicate considération în thîs matter, 
and yet be beautifully and becomingly dressed* 



THE ETHICS OF HOSPITALITY 



Hospitality shares what it bas. It does noi a,U 
tempt to give what it haa not. The finest hospitality 
is that which welcomes you to the fireside and per- 
mits you to look upon the picture of a home-life se 
lîttle disturbed by your coming that you are at once 
made to feel yourself a part of the little symphony — 
the rare bit of color just needed to complète the har- 
monie oombinatîon. With this âattering fact im- 
pressed upon your glowing raemory you will hardly be 
able to recall the material adjuncts of the occasion. It 
is a sign of a gross nature to measure hospitality by the 
loaves and fishes, forgetting the miracle that goes 
with them. And it is equally a mistake for a host 
to be afraid to offer humble entertainment when 
richer offers are beyond bis means. To a refined per- 
ception " the life is more than the méat/' and the per- 
«onality of the host, not the condition of bis larder, 
iecides whether or not it is an honor to be his guest. 
Delightful though it be to be able to afford one's 
guest a rare and beautiful entertainment, one must 
ilismiss the idea that a graceful and acceptable hoo» 
68 
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pital^ty dépends on material things. Sir Lauufal, 
sharing his crust with the beggar at the gâte, was 
still Sir Launfal. The impoverished hostess may 
préside at her frugal board with the spirit and the 
manner of a queen, whereas the coarse-fibred vulga- 
rian vaînly heaps his platters with choicest game and 
rarest fruit, the while he serves the banquet like the 
churl that he is. 

Whatever your entertainment,rieh or poor, remem- 
ber, first of ail, to give yourself to your guest ; then, 
if he is appréciative, he will not eriticise your simple 
dinner, nor grumble at the flavor of your wine, One 
of the wits of the day has gravely reported that at a 
banquet in the Athens of America, " the menu cou- 
sisted of two baked beans and readings frora Emer- 
son. '^ Despite its grotesque exaggeration, the mot 
oontains the kernel of a dignified truth : that mate- 
rial things are of secondary importance on ail social 
occasions worthy of the name. 

The most expensive entertainment given by any 
one should be merely an incidental illustration of his 
already recognized financial means. It should never 
be so beyond his usual ability as to arouse among his 
neighbors the wonder, how he could afford it? When 
people who are known to hâve only a moderate in- 
eome give " spreads " disproportionate to their daily 
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mode of living, the thoughtful observer mstinctiyely 
questions their taste and good sensa Usually such 
ostentatious display briugs more or less dérision on 
the ones who are foolish enough to spend more money 
to make their neighbors stare for a day than they use 
to make themselves corafortable for a year. No mat- 
ter how elaborate the entertaiument the guests should 
not be allowed to suspect that their host has exhausted 
his resourccs^ or that he might not be able to do this 
same thing at any time that he chose. 

As already suggested, the character of the enter- 
tainment in a private house should never be such as 
to învolve a total departure from the habituai cus- 
toms of the household. It îs granted that provision 
must be made on a grander scale for larger numbers; 
the quantity of things will necessarily be augmented^ 
and mère bulk wears a certain air of the imposing, 
and when to this îs added the vital élément — ^the mag- 
netism of a brilliant company — the participant will 
seem to breathe a rariiied atmosphère^ and to an ex- 
tent to be exalted above the level of everyday life. 
Yet that level should not be lost to sight nor oease to 
be the basis of measureraent. The qualîty of el^ant 
serving and mannerly eating should be just what is 
every day observed at the family dinner of the same 
Household. The guest should get a correct idea of 
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the home atmosphère of the house^ even though it be 
slightly eongealed by the formality and reserve whieh 
the présence of strangers naturally inspires. 

When people assume to entertain soeially they 
should not give a false showing of themselves or of 
their means. The proudest spirit aeknowledges the 
limitations of poverty with dignified truthfulness ; it 
îs the moral eoward who seeks to hide thèse limita- 
tions by a greater display than his cireumstances war- 
rant. And he reaps as he sows. His " entertaîn- 
ments " fill an idle hour for the class of visitors who 
gravitate mainly to the supper-room, while the giver 
of the feast^ under the tension of this social effort, 
suffers a weariness of the spirit as well as of the flesh, 
and gîves a sigh of relief when the door closes upon 
the last guest, and thepitiful farce is declared "over.'^ 
Ve wonder " Why do they thus spend their strength 
for that which profiteth not?" Surely, few thîngs in 
the course of a misspent life are less profitable. tlian 
Buch over-straîned efforts at showy entertain ment. 
The •' banquet hall deserted " présents on the follow- 
îng day a grim reminder of the petty économies that 
for weeks hence must secretly be contrived in order 
to restore the balance of an overdrawn bank account. 
The foUy of living beyond one's means may hâve 
this extenuating feature, that it is oflen an error due to 
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generou% though indiscreet impulse^ or to inexperi* 
enoe ; but the foUy of spending money lavîshly on a 
few ostentatious " spreads^' tliat are " beyond one't 
means'' bas no redeeming points. The déception 
âeldom long deceives. It is a social blunder, th« 
effect of which is to depreciate rather than to en- 
hance the social importance of the faraîly thus 
entertaining. 

It will be understood that this refers to cases when 
the motive of extravagance is to gratify vanity. It 
does n(>t mean to imply that the Christmas dinner, 
or the birthday party, or the wedding anniversary 
may not be a time wlien ail the énergies of a poor 
and usually frugal household may be concentrated to 
prépare for one occasion of feasting and rejoicing. 
The Cratchetts may hâve their roast goose ; even the 
Micawbers may be indulged în theîr occasional 
banquet. And the carefuUy planned birthday party 
may be ail the more gratefully appreciated by the 
honored one when it is known that every choice pro- 
vision for the occasion represents some thoughtful 
contriving and some self-sacrifice prompted by affeo- 
tion. Such occasions are "red-letter days'^ in the 
homes of people of limited means ; and pathos la 
never more delicately suggested than when the poor 
inan forgets his poverty in the wealth of a home* 
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gathering and a feast of remembranoe. '^ Let not a 
stranger interineddle with their joy/' 

In the two cases the financial conditions may seem 
to be parallel, but in esséntial spirit there is no re- 
eemblance. What îs done from sentiment and affec- 
tion is above commercial measurement. Wiiat is 
done for the sake of ostentation is, by its own act, 
made a legitîraate object of popular criticism. 

Another point of good taste in entertaining is that 
eue who is wealthier than others of bis social circle 
should not conspicuously outshîne bis neighbors by 
gîving them a kind and degree of entertainraent 
whicb will make their return of civilities seera poor 
and niean by comparison. Unless the rich raan is so 
greatly beyond others in the scale of wealth that com- 
parisons cease to be odious, it is more considerate for 
him to keep within the degree of expense and dis- 
play possible to the average of his associâtes. 

There îs still another reason why the very rich 
should be chary of giving magnificent entertainments. 

The dazzled community, gazing spell-bound upon 
the spectacle of a flower-decked mansion, bril- 
liant with colored lights and echoing to bewildering 
straîns of music, is apt to forget, in this aggr^ation 
of the énergies of florist, caterer, and band-master, 
the one man who is supposed to be, but is not, the 
tiithor of this occasion* 
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George (descantîng on the glorîes of the '^ crush ot 
the season '^) — " The musîc — the champagne^-^ 
the '' 

Montague — "Ah ! yes; aud how did ' mine host* 
bear himself ?'' 

George — " The host I (ruefuUy). B'Jove I I forgot 
to hunt him up T' 

Unfortunately, mîne host had allowed hîs sur- 
roundings to belittle hiraself. Many a brilliant 
" social event '^ might properly be chronicled under 
the head-Iine : " Total Eclipse of the Host V so in- 
sîgnificant does the man become when he carrîes his 
standards of social entertaining in his pocket-book 
instead of in his braîns, 

However, one need not be very rich in order tq 
make this same mistake, It is made every time that 
social life ceases to be social, and becomes merely a 
contest of rival displays. This folly is observed in 
small villages quîte as often as in the metropoli«. In 
contrast, how refreshing it is to cross the threshold 
of a refined and cultivated home, and find awaiting 
us a cordial welcome and a genuine hospitality, so 
true to îts author's personality and environment that 
whether water or wîne be offered we know not, gratcs 
fui that our host gives us his best^ whatever it v^ 
tad, best of ail, gives himself^ ^ 



AFTERNOON RECEPTIONS AND TEAS 



Fashîons în entertaîning hâve changed wîthin the 
memory of " those now living.'^ Once, large parties 
were given, hundreds of invitations were îssued, a house 
was crowded from véranda to attic, and the occasion 
was one of the few notable social events of the season. 
Then came the fashion — ^partly for exclusiveness, 
partly for novelty, largely for convenience — of giving 
durîng the season several small parties or réceptions, 
which în the aggregate might include ail of one's 
visîting list. The disadvantage of this plan, as 
an exclusive method of solving the problem of 
social entertainîng, was that slights were liable to 
occur, and were sure to be bitterly felt and re- 
sented. Yet, what was a hostess tô do? To go 
back to the old-time crowded party, superadding 
the increased luxurj' of modem entertaîning, would ba 
to re-establish an inconvénient and expensive fashion. 
But some way must be deviaed to bring one's frîends 
together, în larger numbers, and with more prompt 
and direct expression of hospitalitv and good fellow- 
shîp than could be conveyed by the slow and stately 
prooess of a séries of dinners. 

* 6& 
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'^ Neoessity is the mother of inventîoiu" Som« 
one, probablj having reflected upon the easy social 
character of the Ënglish five o'clock tea, solved the 
problem for the American hostess by instituting the 
afternooii réception, which, somewhere between the 
hours of four and six, summons a host of friends to 
cross one's threshold and meet informallj, chatting 
for a while over a sociable cup of tea, each group giving 
place to others, none crowding, ail at case, every one 
the récipient of a gracions welcome from the hostess^ 
who by the hospitality thus offered has tacitly placed 
each guest on lier visiting list for the season. 

The aflernoon réception is much the same aâair^ 
whether it be a tea merely, or a mimcoZe, or a literary 
occasion. If merely a réception, conversation and 
the desultory chat of society, the drifting about and 
the greeting of friends, and incideutally the cup of 
tea and its daiiity accessories, ôll a half-hour or so 
very pleasantly ; and though inconséquent so &r as 
any plan or motive is concerned, such meeting and 
mingling may hâve ail the desired efiect as a pro- 
moter of social pleasure and harmony. 

When a musicale is given at thèse aftemoon houra, 
usually it is in honor of some brilliant amateur, a 
pianist or singer, or, if the program is miscellaneous, 
a gifled elocutionist. Or, it is an occasion when som» 
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lion of the professional stage has been captured^ either 
Bociallj or professîonally, and the hostess gîves to her 
less fortunate friends an opportunky to see and hear 
at close range the celebrity usually visible only 
through opera-glasses and beyond the foot-lights. Or, 
some lady of well-known musical taste may be the 
patron of some newly-arrived professer of music; 
and she invites her musical friends to meet hîm, with 
the benevolent purpose to give him a profitable intro- 
duction to a promising class of patrons. 

When under any of thèse or similar conditions a 
formai program is arrangea, the hour is fixed, and is 
stated on the invitation card ; as " Music at 4." The 
guests should be prompt at the hour, so that no in- 
terruption or confusion shall occur, When the récep- 
tion is merely social, guests come and leave at any 
tîme within the hours specified on the invitation card ; 
as, " Tea, 4 to 6.'' 

When admitted to the house each one hands a card 
to the servant in waiting. The guest repairs to the 
dressing-room to lay aside outer wraps, and attend to 
any détail of the toilet which wind or accident may 
hâve disarranged. Upon entering the parler each 
guest is greeted by the hostess, who stands near the 
door, surrounded by her aids. If her husband's name 
appears on the card of invitation^ he^ also, is in the 
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receiving group, contributing^ in so far as a man hum^ 
bly may, to the sucoess of the occasion. The aîds, 
besîdes assisting in receiving the guests, are attentive 
to entertaining ; and they see that no shy person ia 
overlooked in the invitation to partake of refresh- 
ments. 

The tea is served in the same room when the gnests 
are few, and in another room of the suite if the ré- 
ception is large. Usually a single table is set, with 
coffee or chocolaté at oue end, and tea at the other, 
served by young ladies, frîends of the hostess. To 
be invited to préside at the coffee urn, or to manipu* 
late the swinging tea-kettle, is accounted a high com- 
pliment. 

Besides the tea, the refreshmeuts, which are served 
frora the table, may be very thin slices of bread and 
butter, or wafers, or sirailar trilles ; but if the occa- 
sion approacbes the nature of a formai réception, a 
more elaborate préparation is made ; bouiUon, oysters, 
salads, ice-cream and cakes, délicate roUs and bon- 
bons may be offered. The gradations by which the 
frugal tea passes into the superabundant supper are 
not easily classified. Each hostess will judge how 
much or how little prominence to give to thèse pro- 
visions for the inner man. Usually, however, very 
vn)j)]e refreshmentS; daintily served, are ail that la 
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désirable^ as the guests go home to their own substan- 
tial dinuer an hour later. 

If a guest is a comparative stranger to otherp 
présent^ she is at liberty to address any one in a 
chatty, agreeable way, without introduction. Also, 
îf any one observes another guest who seems to be 
alone and neglected, it is a graceful and kind over- 
ture to open a pleasant conversation with the isolated 
one, and by drawing others into the chat, to put the 
stranger temporarily on a smooth, social footing, 
though without seeking or offering introductions. 

One should not lînger too long at an afternoon tea, 
nor should one rush in and out with marked hastCi 
The tinie spent dépends upon circumstances ; but 
oue-half or three-quarters of an hour is a happy 
médium* 



THE DINNER SERVICE 



REQUISITES FOR THE DINING-TABLB 

Table-Linen, de, — Table-cloths of white damask| 
double or single, as fine as the owner's purse ad- 
mîts, are used for the dinner-table, with large square 
wliite napkins to correspond. 

The table should first be covered with a mat of 
doublo-faced cotton flannel wide enough to fall six 
înches below the edge of the table, ail around. This 
under mat greatly iniproves the appearanoe of the 
tablc-cloth, whicli can be laid much more smoothlj 
over this soft foundation. Besides, the mat protects 
the table frora too close contact with hot dishes. 
Smaîl table mats for the purpose of protecting the 
cloth are uot fashionable at présent, though many 
carcful housekeepers retain them rather than risk 
injnry to fine table linen. 

Carving-cloths are used when carving îs done at 
the table, but are not needed when dinner îs served 
a la Russe, 

Napkin rings are discarded by many who hold 
that a napkin should be used but once, and must 
ie re-Iauudried before reappearing ou the tableu 
70 
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Practically^ such a fastidious use of table linen 
w^ould ezhaust most linen supplies, and overerowd 
the laundry. The ueat use of a xiapkin renders this 
extrême nicety superfluous as a ruie of home dining. 
Gare should certainly be taken to reniove ail soiled 
table linen. Nothing îs more disgusting than a 
dirty napkin, but the snowy linen that comes spot- 
less through one usiug may, with propriety, be re- 
tained in the ring to be used several times. This, of 
course, refers to every-day dining at home. On 
formai occasions no napkin rings appear on the 
table ; the napkins are always fresh, and used for 
that time only. At the close of the dinner they are 
left carelessly on the table ; not roUed or folded iu 
any orderly shape. 

Small fringed napkins of différent colors are used 
with a dessert of fruits. Fancy doylies of fine linen 
cmbroidered with silk are sometimes brought in with 
the finger-bowls ; but thèse are not for utility, the 
dinner napkin doing service, while the embroidered 
" fancy '^ adds a dainty bit of effect to the table 
décoration. 

China, Glassware, Oatlery, Silverware, etc.'-^ 
Chinaware for the dinner service should be of good 
quality. Fashions in china décoration are not 
6xed ; the fancy of the \\out \s> cs>Tk^\axv\Vi âsvvijMè»si> 
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but a matched set is eminently proper for the dinner 
table, leaving the " harlequin '' china for luncheons 
and teas. In the latter style the aim îs to hâve ne 
two pièces alike in décoration, or at least, to permit 
an unlimited variety ; a fashion that is very con- 
venient when large quantities of dishes are liable to 
be needed. But for a dinner served in orderly se^ 
quence, the orderly correspondence of a handsome 
*^ set " seems more in keeping. But even with thîs, 
the harlequin idea may come in with the dessert ; 
fruit plates, ice-cream sets, after-dinner coffees, etc., 
may display any number of fantasies in shape and 
coloring. 

Artistic glassware is a very handsome feature o( 
table furnishing. Carafes and goblets for water are 
always needed at dinner ; wine glasses, possîbly ; and 
the serving of fruits and bon-bons gîves opportu- 
nity to display the most brilliant cut-glass, or its 
comparatively inexpensive substitutes, whîch are 
scarcely less pretty in effect. Fine glass is in- 
finitely more élégant than common plated-ware, and 
though more liable to breakage is less trouble to 
keep in order. 

The best dinner-Kuife is of steel, of good quality, 
with handle of ivory, ebony, or silver. Sîlver- 
pÏBted knives are much used ; they do not discolor 
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so readîly as steel, and are easîly kept polished. 
They answer the purpose for luncheon, but they 
rarely hâve edge enough to be really serviceable at 
dinner or breakfast. 

Many people who own solîd silverware store ît 
away in bank vaults and use its jaa simile in quad- 
ruple plate, and thus eseape the constant dread of a 
possible burglar. For the sensé of security that it 
gîves, one may value the finest quality of plated 
ware, but it should be inconspîcuous in style and not 
too profuse in quantity, since its utility, rather than 
its commercial value, should be suggested. Any os- 
tentation in the use of plated ware is vulgar. But 
one may take a pride and satisfaction in the posses- 
sion of solid silver. Every ambitions housekeeper 
will devise ways of securing, little by little, if not ail 
at once, a neat collection of solid spoons and forks. 
The simplest table takes on dignity when graced with 
thèse "sterling'^ accompaniments. The fancy for 
collecting "souvenir'^ spoons, one at a time, sug- 
gests a way to secure a valuable lot of spoons wîth- 
out feeling the burden of the expense. Yet, on the 
other hand, thèse spoons are much more expensî ve than 
equally good plaîn silver, the extra price beîng paid 
for the " idea ;" but the expenditure is worth whllft 
to those who value histoTica\ 2âaoda^Àsyû&% ^xw^^s^»:^ 
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flid in the silver-basket salient reminders of ail im- 
portant epocks in our national life, a sort of primeï 
df Onîted States history, to say nothing of the in- 
nunierable *^ souvenirs " of Europe. Its subtle tes- 
timony to the intelligent taste of its owner gives the 
souvenir collection its chief '^ touch of élégance.'' 

ïhe towering " castor/' once the central glory of 
the dînner table, is out of style. The condiments are 
left on the sideboard, and handed frora there in case 
any dish requires them, the supposition being that^ 
as a rule, the several dishes are properly seasoned be- 
fore they are served. Individual salt-cellars are 
placed on the table, and may be accompanîed wi^ii 
sait spoons; if thèse are omitted, it is understood 
that the salt-cellar is emptied and refilled each time 
that it is used. On the family dinner-table the con- 
diment line is not so severely drawn ; vinegar in cut- 
glass cruets, mustard in Satsuma pots, and individual 
"peppers '' — in silver, china, or glass, and of quaint 
designs — are convenient and allowable. 

A table covered with white damask, overlaîd wîth 
sparkling china and cut-glass, and reflecting the white 
lîght of polished silver, is a pretty but lifeless sight. 
Add one magie touch — the centre-pièce of flowers— • 
and the crystallized beauty wakes to organic lîfe^ 

In arranging the modem dm\iex-\afele^ when tfat 
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service is to be a fa Russe, floral décorations are al« 
most indispensable. Without something attractive 
for the eye to rest upon, the désert stretch of linen 
looks like the white ghost of famine mocking the 
feast. 

The shape of the table, the available space, and the 
nature of the occasion décide the quantity and dis- 
tribution of the flowers. It is a matter in which 
wide latitude is given to individual taste and in- 
genuity, original designs and odd conceits beîng 
always in order, subject only to the law of appropri- 
afeness. 

For a square or extra wide table a large centre- 
pièce, either round or oblong, is usually chosen, with 
endiess varieties in its component arrangement. It 
may be low and flat, like a floral mat^ in the middle 
of the table, or it may be a lofty epergne, or an inter- 
lacîiig of délicate vine-wreathed arches, or a single 
basket of feathery maidenhair fern — in fact, any thing 
that is pretty and which the inspiration of the mo- 
ment may suggest. In early autumn, in country 
homes or in suburban villas, Lothing is more effec- 
tive than masses of golden-rod and purple asters, 
gathered by the hostess or her guests during their 
afternoon driye, and ail the more satisfactory becau«A 
of ih^pleasure taken in tWvr \migto\xi^V>\%xTKù!©r 
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ment. Wîld flowers should be neatly trimmed and 
symmetrically grouped to avoîd a ragged or weedy 
appearance. 

Fortunately, even quite elaborate floral décorations 
need not be expensive. Nature bas bestowed some 
of her ehoîcest touches upon the lilies of tbe field, 
and an artistic eye discerns their possibilities. At 
the same time, art in floriculture bas produced mar- 
vels, and those who can afford it may revel in mam-' 
moth roses and rare orchids, lilies of tbe valley in 
November, and red clovers in January, if it please 
theni to pay the florîst's bill for the same. 

For narrow " extension " tables, slender vases 
ranged at întervals may be the most convenient dis» 
position of the flowers ; or, if the ends of the table 
are not occupied, a broad, low basket may stand at 
each end, with a tall, slender vase in the middie of 
the table. 

On choîce occasions a handsome centre-pièce may 
be, for ex ample, a large bowl of La France roses, 
with small bunches of the same (groups of three are 
pretty), tied with ribbon of the same hue, laid by 
each plate. Any other single flower may be disposed 
sîmilarly, or variety may rule, and no two floral 
" favors^' be alike, in which case it is a délicate oom- 
phment togive to each guest a flower known to be a 
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favori^ or one that seems especîally approprîate — a 
lily to Lilîan, a daisy to Marguerite, etc. Thèse 
little marks of thoughtfulness ne ver faîl to be ap- 
precîated, and add much to the graoe of enter- 
taining. 

An elaborate centre-pièce may stand upon a rîch 
velvet mat, or on a flat mîrror provided for the pur- 
pose. The latter is a élever îdea for a centre-pièce 
of pond-lilîes or other aquatîc plants, simulating a 
miniature lake, its edges fringed wîth moss or ferns. 



The Formal Arrangement of the Dinner- 

Table 

The mat is first adjusted upon the table, and the 
table-cloth smoothly and evenly laid over it. The 
cloth should fall about half-way to the floor ail 
around. 

The floral aocessories are then put in place ; and 
also the fruits and bon-bons, which may be commin- 
gled with the flowers in working out a décorative 
design, or they may be placed, in ornamental dishes, 
at the four corners of a wide table, to balance the 
flowers in the centre ; or, they may be arranged along 
the middle of a long table. For fruit, silver-gîlt 
baskets, or eperffnea of glass ax^ çs»^gmaJ\^ ^^^â^^ 



\ 
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The fraît may later constitute a part of the dessert, 
or may be merely ornamental in its ofiSee. Carafes 
contaîning iced water are plaoed hère and there on the 
table, at convenient points. 

The next step is the laying of the covers ; a cover 
signifying the place prepared for one person. For a 
dinner in courses a cover consists of a small plate 
(on which to set the oyster plate), two large knives, 
three large forks (for the roast, the game, and entrées), 
one small knife and fork (for the fish), one tablespoon 
(for the soup) , one oyster-fork. The knives and forks 
are laid at the right and left of the plate, the oyster-fork 
and the spoon being conveniently to hand. A glass 
goblet for water is set at the right, about eight inches 
from the edge of the table ; if wine is to be served the 
requisite glasses are grouped about the water goblet. 

The napkin is folded square, with one fold turned 
back to inclose a thick pièce of bread ; or, the napkin 
may be folded into a triangle that wîll stand upright, 
holding the bread within its folds. This is the only. 
way in which bread is put on the dinner-table, though 
a plate of bread is on the sîdeboard to be handed to 
those who require a second pièce. It is entirely 
proper to ask for it, when desired. Butter is not 
usually placed on the dinner-table, but is banded 
from the sideboard if the menu includes dishes thaï 
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requîre ît ; as, sweet corn, sweet potatoes, etc. Small 
butter-plates are încluded in the "cover^' in such 
cases. 

Th^ oysters, which form the initial course, are usu^ 
ally on the table before the guests take theîr places. 
A majolica plate, containing four or six of the bivalvea 
with a bit of lemon in the raidst, is placed at each 
cover ; or, oyster cocktails may be served. The soup 
tureen and plates are brought in to the side table. 
AU is now in readiness. 



The Arrival of Guests — Meanwhile 

While thèse préparations hâve been going on in 
the dining-rootn, the guests hâve been assenibling in 
the drawing-room. It is proper to arrive from five 
to fifteen minutes before the hour mentioned in the 
invitation, allowing time to pay respects to the host 
and hostess, without haste of manner, before the din- 
ner is announced. 

A gentleman wears a dress suit at dinner. A lady 
wears a handsome gown, " dinner dress " being '^ full 
dress ; '' differing, however, from the evening party or 
réception gown in the kind of fabrics used. The most 
filmy gauzes are suitable for a bail costume ; while 
dinner dress — for any but very young ladies — is 
osually of more substantial materiala — rûsbi ^\lk ^x 
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velvet softened în effect wîth choîce lace, or made bril* 
îiant wîth jet trîmmîngs. 

When the dînner party îs strîctly formai, and the 
Company evenly matched in pairs, the foUowing order 
is observed : 

Each gentleman finds in the hall, as he enters, a 
card bearing hîs name and the name of the lady whom 
he is to take ont ; also, a small boutonnière, which he 
pins on his coat. If the lady is a stranger, he asks 
to be presented to her, and establishes an easy conver- 
sation before moving toward the dining-room. 



The Announcement op Dînner 

When dînner îs ready the fact is made known to 
the hostess by the butler, or maîd-servant, who cornes 
to the door and quîetly says " Dînner is served/' A 
bell îs never rung for dînner, nor for any other formai 
meal. 

The host leads the way, taking out the lady who 
is gîven the place of first considération ; the most 
distinguished woman, the greatest stranger, the most 
elderly — whatever the basîs of distinction, Other 
couples folio w în the order assîgned to them, each 
gentleman seatîng the lady on his right. The 
^""ostess comes last, with the most distinguished maie 
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guest. If there îs a footman, or more than one, 
the chairs are deftly placed for each guest ; but if 
only a maid is in waiting, each gentleman arranges^ 
his own and his partner's chairs as quietly as pos-^ 
sible. 

As soon as the company are seated, each one re- 
moves the bread; and the napkin, partially un- 
folded, is laid across the lap. It is not tucked in at 
the neck or the vest front, or otherwise disposed as 
a feeding-bib. It is a towel, for wiping the lips and 
fingers in emergencies, but should be used unol> 
trusively — ^not flourished like a flag of truce. 



The Serving of the Dinner 

The servant is ready to hand from the side^ 
board any condiments desired for the oysters, which 
are promptly disposed of. It may be remarked at 
the outset, that everything at table is handed at 
the left, except wine, which is offered at the right. 
Ladies are served first. 

After the oystei>plates are removed, the soup is 
served from the side table — a half ladleful to each 
plate beîng considered the correct quantity. The 
ruie regarding soup is double, you mus^t^ ^\A ^<3^ 
must not. You must acceçt ît (^\i^>2iûKc ^^w.^»^^ 
6 
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it or merely prétend to)^ but you must not ask for a 
second helping, since to do so would prolong a 
course that is merely an " appetîzer ^' preparatory to 
the substantials. 

The soup-plates are removed, and the fish imme- 
diately appears, served on plates with mashed pota* 
toes or salad, or sometimes both, in which case a 
separate dish is provided for the salad. The en- 
trées follow the fish, hot plates being provided, as 
requlred. Dîshes containîng the entrées should hâve 
a large spoon and fork laid upon them, and should 
be held low, so that the guest may help himself 
easilv, 

Agaîn the dishes are removed. Hère we may 
pause to remark that the prompt and orderly re^ 
moval of the dishes after each successive course is a 
salient feature of skillful waiting. The accom- 
plished waiter never betrays haste or nervousness, 
but his every movement " tells," and that, too, with- 
out clatter, or the droppîng of small articles, or the 
dripping of sauces. The plates, etc., vanish from 
the table — ^whîther, we observe not. The waiter in 
the dining-room must hâve the co-operation of the 
servant behind the scènes, to receive and convey the 
relays of dishes to the kitchen. However it is 
iasDaffed, and it must be managed^ the nearer the 
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opération can appear to be a '^ magie transformation/' 
the better. 

To refcurn ; the roast is the next course. The 
carvîng is done at the sîde table. Guests are con- 
aulted as to their préférence for " rare " or " well- 
done ;" and the méat, in thin slices, is served on 
hot plates, with vegetables at discrétion on the sarae 
plate, separate vegetable dishes — except for salads — 
not being used on private dinner tables. Certain 
vegetables, as sweet corn on the cob, may be regarded 
as a course by themselves, beîng too chimsy to be dis- 
posed of conveniently on a plate with other thîngs. 

The game course is next in order (if it is in- 
cluded, as it gênerai ly is in an elaborate dinner). 
Oelery is an appropriate accorapaniment of the game 
course. The salad is sometimes served with the 
game ; otherwise it foUows as a course by itself. 

The salad marks the end of the heavy courses. 
The crumb tray is brought, and the tabledoth is 
cleared of ail stray fragments. A roUed napkin 
makes a quiet brush for this purpose, especially on 
a finely polished damask cloth. 

The dessert is now in order. Finger-bowls and 
doylies are brought in on the dessert-plates. Each 
person at once removes the bowl and doyley to m&ke 
ready for whatever is to be put ou \SEi^ '^^aXi^ 
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Ices, sweets (pastry and confections), cheese, folios 
in course ; and, finally, the fruits and bon-bons. 
Strong coffee is served last of ail, in small cups. 
Fashion decrees café noir, and few lovera of cream 
care to rebel on so formai an occasion as a dinner ; 
but when the formality is not too rigîd, the little 
cream jug may be smuggled in for those who prefer 
café au lait 

Water is the staple drink of the American dinner- 
table. A palatable table water, like ApoUinaris, well 
iced, is an élégant substitute for wine when habit or 
conscience forbids the latter. 

V/hen wine is served with the différent courses at 
dinner, the appropriate use is as foUows : with soup, 
sherry ; with the fish, chablis, hock, or sauterne ; wfth 
the roast, claret and Champagne ; after the game 
course, Madeira and port ; with the dessert, sherry, 
claret, or Burgundy. After dinner are served Cham- 
pagne and other sparkling wînes, just off the ice, and 
served without decanting, a napkin beîng wrapped 
around the wet bottle. 

V/hile wine may be accounted indispensable by 
many, the growing sentiment in favor of its total 
banishment from the dinner-table has this effect ou 
the étiquette of the case, that the neglect to provide 
^lae for even a very formai dinner ia not now the 
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breach of good form whîch ît would hâve been held 
to be some years ago. Such neglect bas been sanc- 
fcioned by the example of acknowledged social lead- 
ers ; and when it is the exponent of a tempérance 
principle it bas the respect of every dîner-out, what- 
ever bis private choîce in the matter. No gentleman 
will grumble at the absence of wine at his bost^s table. 
It is good fonn for a host to serve or not serve wine, 
as be chooses ; it is very bad form for his guest to 
comment on his choice. When any one who is con- 
scientiously opposed to ^ivine-drinking, or for any rea- 
son abstains, is présent at a dinner where wine is 
served, he déclines it by simply laying his hand on 
the rim of bis glass as the butler approaches- No 
words are necessary. Apollinaris will take the place 
of stronger waters, and no embarrassment foUows to 
either host or guest. As to the moral involved, a 
silent example may be quite as influential as an ag- 
gressive exhibition of one's principles. Questions of 
manners and morals are constantly elbowing one 
another, and it is a nioe point to décide when and how 
far duty requires one to defy conventionality. It \s 
safe to say that only in extrême cases is thîs ever nec- 
essary, or even permissible. The hostess who simply 
does net offer wine to any guest under any cii^eum," 
stances, is using her influence ^tteR^SiN^ «û^ «soct- 
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teously, especially when she supplies the deficiencj 
with delicious coffee and cocoa, fragrant tea, and, 
best and rarest of ail, crystal clear, sparkling cold 
water. By poînting ont a " more excellent way/' she 
is adding to her faith viHue, 



MiSCELLANEOUS PoiNTS 

Extra knives and forks are brought în wîth any 
course that requires them. The preliminary lay-out 
îs usually meant to provide ail that the scheme of the 
dinuer will call for ; but one must hâve a goodly sup- 
ply of silver and cutlery to avoid altogether the ne- 
cessity for having some of it washed and returned to 
the table durîng the progress of the dinner. It is 
very désirable to be amply equipped, as it facilitâtes 
the prompt and orderly servi ng of the courses. 

Fruit-knives are required, and ice-spoons, orange* 
spoons, and other unique conceits in silver utensils 
raay be provîded with the dessert, if one happens to 
own them ; otherwîse, plaiu forks and spoons do 
duty as requîred. The fork bears the chief burden 
of responsibility, being used for everything solid or 
semi-solid, leavîng the spoon to the limîted realm of 
soft custards and fruits that are so juicy as to élude 
the tines of the fork. 
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The knife îs held în hand as little as possible, be- 
îng used only when cutting is actually necessary, the 
fork easily separatîiig most vegetables, etc. In the 
fish course, however, the knife is used to assist in re- 
movîng the troublesome small bones. 

In holding the knife the fingers should not touch 
the blade, except that the forefinger rests upon the 
upper edge not far below the shank when the eutting 
requires some firraness of pressure. The dinner 
knife should be sharp enough to perform its office' 
without too much muscular effort, or the possible 
accident of a duck's wing flying unexpectedly " from 
cover" under the ill-directed stress of a despairing 
carver's hand. I hâve seen the coraponent parts of a 
fricasseed chicken leave the table, not untouched — 
oh ! no ; every one had l>een samng at it for a half- 
hour — but uneaten it certainly was, for obvions rea- 
sons. The cutlery was pretty, but practically un- 
equal to even spring chicken. 

The fork is held with the tines curving downward, 
that position givîng greater security to the morsel, 
and is raised laterally, the points being turned, as it 
reaches the mouth, just enough to deposit the raorsel 
between the slightly-parted lips. Duriug this easy 
movement the elbow soarcely moves from its position 
at the side, a fact gratefully apçre€-\a.tftdL Vyj <5jûs^^ 
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next neîghbor, What îs more awkward than th* 
arm projected, holding the fork poînting backward 
at a right angle to the lips, the mouth openiug wîde 
like an automatic raîlway gâte to an approachîng 
locomotive — the labored and ostentations way in 
which food is sometimes transported to its destina- 
tion ? Nor, once in the mouth, is it lost to sîght for- 
ever. Other people, seated opposite, are compelled 
to witness it in successive stages of the grînding pro- 
eess, as exhibited by the constant opening and shut- 
ting of the mouth during mastication, or laughing 
and talking with the mouth full — faults of heedless 
people of energetic but not refined manners. 

Liquids are sipped from the side of the spoon, 
without noise or suctîon. In serving vegetables the 
tablespoon is inserted laterally, not " point first." 

Celery is held in the Angers, asparagus also, unless 
the stalks are too tender. Green corn may be eaten 
from the cob, a good set of natural teeth being the 
])rime requisite. It may be a perfectly graceful per- 
formance if daintily managed. 

The management of fruits in the dessert is anothi^r 
test of dainty skill. Oranges may be eaten in dififer- 
ent ways. Very juicy fruit may be eut in halves 
across the sections and scooped out with a spoon. 
The drier ^ ^ seedless " oranges are better peeled and 
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separated. Wîth a fruit knif e, remove the tough skin 
of each peg, leaving enough dry fiber to hold it by, 
in conveying it to the mouth. Practice enables one 
easily to ^^make way with'' an orange. Bananas 
are eut in two, the skin removed ; the fruit is held 
in the fingers, or — preferably — eaten with a fork. 
Juicy pears and peaches may be managed* in the 
same way, at discrétion, the rule being that the 
fingers should touch as little as possible fruits that 
are decidedly mushy. 

The finger-bowl stands ready to repaîr ail damages 
of the nature suggested. The fingers are dîpped in 
the water and gently rinsed, and then passed lightly 
over the lips, and both mouth and fingers are wîped 
npon the napkin. 

At a signal from the hostess, the ladîes rîse and 
return to the drawîng-room. The gentlemen follow 
îmmediately, or remain a short time îov another glass 
of wîne, when such is the provision of the host. 



Dinner-Table Talk 

The conversation at the dinner-table should be 
gênerai, unless the company is large, and the table 
too long to admît of it. But in any case, each one is 
responsible first of ail for keeping up a çlça3a.wi ^isa;^ 
with his or her partner, and not aWoVvci^^^ <5»\^fc^» 
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be neglected while attention îs riveted on some aggres> 
eively brilliant talker at the other end of the table 
No matter how unînterestîng one's partner may be, 
one must be thoughtful and entertaining ; and such 
kind attention may wîn the life-long gratitude of a 
timid doutante, or the equally unsophisticated country 
cousin. 

Dinner-table talk should be affable. The host and 
hostess must be alert to turn the conversation from 
channels that threaten to lead to antagonisms of opin- 
ion ; and each guest should feel that it is more impor- 
tant just now to make other people happy than to 
gratify his impulse to " floor " them on the tarif 
question. In short, at dinner, as under most social 
conditions, the watchword ever in mind should be, 
" Not to myself alone." 



Informal Dinners 

The informai dinner, dailyserved in thousands of 
refined American homes, is a much less prétentions 
affair than the name "dinner" technically impïies. 
In most cases the service is but partially a la Russe, 
most courses, and ail the entrées, being set on the 
table, the serving and " helpîng " being donc by some 
member of the family ; the présence of a waîtress 
6eiDg sometimea dispensed witYi exceçX. «^. Xxwaaitioii 
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points ; as, wheu the table îs cleared before the des- 
sert. This formalîty is the most decided dinner fea- 
fcureof themeal, which throughout its progress bas been 
eonducted more like a luncheon. Yet, in ail essentîal 
points of mannerlîness, the family dînner is govemed 
by the same ru les that control the formai banquet. ■ 

It is perhaps needless to remark that the diner a la' 
Russe in its perfection cannot be carried ont without 
a number of compétent servants. Thèse may be 
hîred when some spécial occasion warrants extra 
préparations for due formalîty. But for customary 
•* entertaining/^ those who " live quietly/^ wîth pos- 
sibly but one domestic to assist with the dînner, wîU 
show good sensé in uot attempting anythîng more 
imposing than they are able to compass successfully. 
The " famîly dinner^' has a dignity of îts own when 
\n keeping wîth ail the conditions ; and though its 
menu may be simple, its service un prêtent ious, it may 
be the gracious exponent of a hospitality " fit for a 
king.^' 

At the informai dinner it îs customary to seafe 
the guests în the order in whîch they enter the 
dining-room, without assîgnîng any place of distinc- 
tion ; ail the places at table beîng held of equal honor 
— comfort and convenience beîng the things chiefly 
considered. 



LUNCHE0N8 



The most elastîc word in the whole vocabulary of 
entertaining is the term luncheon. It îs applied to 
a mîd-day meal occurring any tîme between 11 A. M. 
and 3 P. M., and may mean anythîng, from a bril- 
liant a la Busse banquet, to the hastîly gathered to- 
gether fragments left from yesterday's dinuer. 

It may deseribe an hour of absolute leîsure, and 
the most delightful conversation al înterehange, or ît 
may sîgnify the five minutes' grab from the sîde» 
board between the games of a closely-contested 
amateur tennis tournament. 

In gênerai, we may say that the most formai of 
luncheons, resembling the dinner în the main fea^ 
tures of its serving, has thèse points of distinction : 
the number of guests is îrregular, usually uncertain ; 
they go to the table singly ; they come dressed în 
any way that the hour of the day, or their récent 
occupations warrant — men droppîng in dressed for 
business or sporting, and ladies in promenade cos- 
tumes, with bonnets or hats; the hour îs not rîgîdly 
fixed, — luncheon, being largely of cold dishes, is 
not spoiled by a half-hour's tardiness — ^a late corner 
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is greeted as cordîally as the first arrivai ; and '^ th« 
more the memer '* seems to be the motto of the host- 
ess who keeps " open house ^^ at hincheou time. 

The formai luncheons for whîch engraved invî« 
tations are îssued, are usually " ladîes^ laucheons /* 
and the formalîty of the serving is equalled by the 
élégance of the toîlets. Men hâve lîttle leîsure for 
day-time entertaînments, except during the brief out- 
îng at some siimmer resort, where tlie easy-goîng 
lunch is the riiling fashîon, 

The menu of the cold luncheon nmy présent great 
varîety, and provide for many guests with little 
trouble. For a smaller, or more definîte, nuraber a 
hot luncheon may be prepared — a tender steak with 
mashcd potatoes and asparagus, or something equally 
simple — ^and a dessert of cakes, ice-cream, and 
fruits ; in ail respects a little " informai dinner." 

The large luncheon party, like the four o'clock 
tea, gîves opportunity for displaying ail the pretty 
china that one owns. Flowers and fruits may deco- 
rate the table or tables, and the most artistic efifects 
may be secured by a little attention to blending and 
grouping. A hostess who knows how can make her 
rooms look like a festal bower for thèse occasions 
without much money outlay ; and if she also ia 
dever in the compounding o£ xûaàa ^^^a. ^sA 
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lads^ she can give luncheons that are reniembered 
as the epîtome of good style, albeît the bills for tlie 
same were surprîsîngly small. Such a gifted woman 
enjoys a sensé of exultation that îs unknown to her 
jîcher sîster, who merely fills out a chèque for the 
cost and leaves ail else to the caterer. 

As the luncheon is the most impromptu and vari- 
able of meals, each person's conduct must be guided 
by his or her own instinctive sensé of propriety. 
One who is habîtually polîte is not lîkely to make 
any IMinders at a luncheon, since there as i no arbî» 
trary rules to trîp up the unwary. 

If the luncheon hour îs much past noon, the 
guests should be careful not to remain too long 
after, as they mîght thus be detaining th« hostess 
from later afternoon eng^igements. 



SUPPERS 



A supper îs a late evening meal, and may be an 
entertainment by îtself, or be served ia connection 
wîth some social event. A supper is uuderstood to 
consist prevailingly of hot dishes, which distin^ 
guishes the supper from the collation — which might 
be served on similar occasions — and which is maiuly 
of cold dishes. The distinction is uot absolu te^ 
however, 

A formai supper, or banquet, is served a la Ricsse, 
and resembles the dinner in its gênerai conduct ; 
but înstead of the heavy roast and vegetables, the 
game is the conspicuous course, and varions prepa^ 
rations of oysters, lobster, terrapin, etc., crowd the 
menu card, with salads of ail kinds. Nine o'clock 
îs a fashionable hour for the sit-down supper. The 
supper served at a dance or a réception is tinied to 
suit the leading features of the evening. The menu 
for thèse " crush ^' suppers covers the ground of tht 
hot supper and the cold collation combined, and 
there are few things wîthin the range of dainty 
oookery that are not permissible. 

The most " social " aud eu^o^aVA:^ ^w^g^'î^* — Nff>&^ 
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the doctor's permission — ^are those that are served al 
home after the hostess and her guests hâve returned 
from the théâtre or opéra, lecture or concert. Tiny 
biscuit, sa^dwiches, fried oysters, chickeu salad, and 
golden cfffee, wîth ice-cream and some superioi 
cake, ser^ ^ like a luncheon, make a supper easîly 
arranged, ^d one which winds up a pleasant evening 
in a very ntisfactory way. 



BREAKFASTS 

A formai breakfast has little distiactîve character. 
It differs very slîghtly from an early luncheon, except 
that the vîands are more distînctly breakfast dishes ; 
as, toast, hot rauffins, omelettes and other préparations 
of eggs, délicate farinaceous foods, café au lait, etc. 
If ît îs the véritable breaking of the fast the guests 
mustbe very late risers indeed, as 11 o'clock, or even 
12, noon, îs a fashionable hour for this so-oalled 
breakfast, which is a phase of social entertaîning re- 
served for the " leisure elass," or only at odd inter- 
vais possible to people of active piirsuits. The 
mornîng hours are precious to the hurried man of 
business, and the care-environed honsekeeper; and 
" promptness and dîspatch ^^ is the motto of the break- 
fast table in most houses. 

The real breakfast of everyday life îs the meal 
where we least expect to meet guests — unless it be 
some one who is stayîng at the house. It is a rare 
thing for a friend to " drop in ^^ to breakfast, and to 
invite him to do so is perhaps the rarest expression 
of hospitality, and will probably remain so, while we 
remain a nation of brain aod haud ^o\:V<^t^« 

7 sa 
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But on holîdays, and during the " summer vaom- 
tîon/' when even the busîest pause for a breathîng- 
spell, no more charming hospitalîty can be offered 
than a daînty breakfast, especially in the oountry, 
Let the hour be not too early, for tired people are 
heavy sleepers ; yet not too late, eîther, lest the heat 
of the sun raay hâve become too suggestive of the 
approaching noon-tide ; late «nough for weary ey^ 
lids to unelose willingly, early enough for tbf 
fresh dewy odor stîU to clîug to the vines on the 
porch. 

Suppose the tîrae to be August, or early September, 
the idéal season for breakfasts ; the grapes are hang- 
ing in purpling clusters, the peaches and plums are 
rivalling each other in bloom of rîpeness, and low 
among their sheltering leaves the fragrant melons lie 
turnîng from green to gold, under the altemate bum- 
îng sun of noon and the chill dews of midnight — ^all 
waiting in mute readiness to be sacrifioed at your 
morning feast. 

The breakfast room has a large open window well- 
ficreened, to keep ont ail gauzy-winged întruders, but 
adraittîng the braoing morning air that gently fans 
the Madras eurtaîns. The table îs set in order, cov- 
ered with a pretty fringed cloth with a pink border, 
«nd fringed napkins to match. At one end stands 



'>. 
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the coffee urn wîth its spîrît lamp ; the " covers " are 
china fruît plates handsomely decorated ; a sprinkling 
of silverand cutlery suggests sometliîng solid to corne. 
The centre of the table is occupied by platters loaded 
with fruit ; melons eut in slîces, pink, green, and 
yellow; baskets of alert apples, and self-conscîous 
peaches, with sleepy grapes hanging heavily over the 
rim ; plates of mellow pears hiding their treacherous 
juiciness under a duU smooth exterîor. Mixed bou- 
quets stand hère and there ; late summer roses, and 
'* wîld-garden" flowers — nasturtiums, sweet peas, and 
pansies — ^hastily eulled and put togetlier with the 
dew yet upon thera, adding their raotley color to com^ 
plete the raînbow effect. A brillîant " morning- 
glory," eulled from the trellîs outside, is laid on each 
plate. 

The hostess smîlingly awaîts her guests. Her 
morning dress is of a fine cotton fabrîc of artistic 
prînt, with cascades of lace and fluttering ribbons. 
A dainty lace cobweb rests lîghtly upon her hair, 
and a brilliant Japanese fan occupies her idle hands 
«s she watches the children taking their morning 
romp on the porch. The host, wearing a comforta- 
ble satin-lined jacket, divîdes hîs attention between 
hîs morning paper and the shaded " front walk/' by 
which avenue the ezpected gu^i^ V^ ^YS^^*^^ 
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alternately he reads aloud and oomments: **Thf 
Président to-day signed the bîU authorizing Con- 
gress — oh ! there are the Kendalls, my dear, and 
Fanny and Louise are with them !" ïhe children 
tone down their niirth and become duly well-behavcd, 
for they are to be présent, as usual. No need to be 
told that this îs breakfasL The gentlemen corne in 
with an air of amiable expectancy, whieh is the morn- 
ing expression of the well-bred hungry man. Stra^ 
hats are carelessly tossed on the hall table ; grcetingi 
are exchanged, and eyes rest approvîngly on the 
pretty picture which the table présents. The ladies 
are variously attired, some in stylish gowns of some 
outing material, others, if the morning is cool, with 
jaunty jackets of priuted Frencli flannel adding a bit 
of bright color to their white morning gowns, while 
the broad "Leghorns," with the dash of queenly 
style in their turned-up brims, make us think that 
the court of Duke Senior has once more taken refuge 
in the forest of Arden. 

Within ten or fifteen minutes ail hâve arrived and 
are seated at the table. The maid fills the tumblers 
from the ice-pitcher, while the company proceed to 
discuss the relative merits of "musk" and "nut- 
meg/' of " Concord " and " Catawba," of the red 
«nd the yellow peaches, each ônding iis champion j 
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and by the tîrae thîs spîrited debate îs settled by the 
simple conclusion " to agrée to dkagree/' the plat- 
ters show equal diminutions of the several varieties. 

Then the fruit dishes are removed ; mush and 
cream foUow, and then the breakfast plates are laid — 
clear white china, with a bapd of pink. The coffee 
urn is filled, and its stearuing aroma fills the room, 
together with other appetizîng hînts of the delicious 
hot breakfast which is on its way from the kitchen. 
It may be beefsteak or lamb chops, with a salad of 
sliced toraatoes or lettuce, with hard-boiled eggs ; or 
poached eggs on toast delieately browned ; or ome- 
lette with muffins, or " pop-overs,'' with butter "as 
Bweet as a nut/^ to acconjpany them. Whatever it 
is, it îs cooked " to perfection/^ 

No one is in a " hurry/' for thîs is a holiday ; no 
trains to " catch/^ no boat to " make/' no office 
hours to *^ keep," no démon of driving work to lash 
one to the treadmill. So let us " take time," and see 
how much better the whole day wîll be for thîs in- 
itial hour of génial conipanionshîp. We habitually 
wake to rush and worry, takîng social récréation 
chîefly at the close of day, when too weary to appre- 
cîate it. Mîght it not sometimes be well to get our- 
ielves into a good humor the first thîng in the morn- 
îng, and then work afterward'l ^^^ ^gesy^^ '«x^^ 
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guch a tappy, self-ooiitaîned disposition that they do 
oot need the sustaîniDg influence of other cheerful 
spirits. Most of us would hâve more of sunshine in 
our hearts if the first business of the morning had 
been to put ourselves in harmony with our fellow- 
créatures socially. And if we cannot do thîs every 
day, nor even often, according to our idéal, we at 
least doubly appreciate the rare occasions when it bas 
been possible, and we feel impulsively gratefiil to the 
hostess whose thoughtful kindness has made our 
holiday so bright at its dawning. Other ways of 
entertaiiiing raay be more imposing ; none are more 
delightful. Bid whora you will to dine with you, 
but ask me to breakfad. 



EVENING PARTIES 



Thîs gênerai term incîudes a varîety of social 
entertaînments, and suggests ail degrees of fonnal- 
îty, from the stately réception to the " surprise 
party." With a range so varied classification is 
not readily made. Some features are always the 
same, whatever the character of the occasion» A 
host and hostess always receive ; a guest alwavs 
firet pays his respecte to his entertainers, and th;n 
mingles agreeably with the throng. He makes him- 
self useful in any way that the occasion calls for. 
Supper, in some form, is usually served, and some 
entertainment is planned — dancing, games, music, 
etc., or, if not planned beforehand, may be ftir- 
nished impromptu by '* local talent/' or by the com- 
bined efforts of the company. In a circle where 
ail are well acquainted, some of the pleasantest 
evening parties are those to the success of which 
each one contributes his mite, cheerfully singing in 
the chorus when nature has denied hira a solo voice, 
and not allowing any dark jealousy of superior gifts 
to deprive the harmony of his one little note. 

So varied are the occasions and <»^dUifiPûa. ^ 
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evening parties that ît would be impossible to gîve 
minute directions for every phase of entertain- 
ment classified under that title. Beyond the gên- 
erai rules of proprîety on such occasions^ îndividual 
good sensé must guide conduct. 

We may dwell for a moment on two extrême 
phases of the evening party, the bail and the 
** sociable/^ 

The spécial requirements for a bail are good 
music and large, well-ventîlated rooms, from which 
ail superfluous furnîture has been removed. For 
the former, an orchestra of four or six pièces may 
be ail that is needed. For the latter, we must make 
the best of such provision as the architect has made 
for us. The floors, if carpeted, should be covered 
with crash ; but as the fine lint and dust that is 
stirred up by the feet of the dancers is very dis- 
agreeable and unwholesome to breathe, it is préfér- 
able to take up the carpet and hâve the floor smoothed 
and polished. This means work and expense ; but 
the giver of a bail who does things in good style, 
must expect to " pay the piper " in every sensé. 

Décorations, floral and otherwise, are important, 
and a supper, served either during the progress, or 
at the close of the dance — or both — is an indispen- 
iable feature. 
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The guests arrive at the hour desîgnated, not earlîer 
than nine o'elock. The hostess is stationed at some 
point near the entrance of the drawing-room, where 
she remaîns during the evening to reeeive the guests, 
who must pay their respects to her, first of ail. A 
gentleman will also lose no time in finding his host, 
and paying him the courtesy of a deferential 
greeting. 

As the hostess cannot delegate her spécial duty of 
receiving, she has usually several aids, young ma- 
trons, who keep a watehful eye upon the dancing 
throng, and see to it that partners are not lacking 
for those who might otherwise be overlooked ; and in 
any way that the emergency may suggest, or tact devise, 
ihey radîate the hospîtality from its centre — the 
hostess. 

A gentleman in American society does not ask 
a lady to dance until he has been introduced 
Tx> her. He may seek an introduction for tins 
purpose, or the hostess may request him to be intro- 
duced. In either case, the lady and the gentleman 
both cheerfully acquiesce. A lady usually accepta 
the invitation to dance, unless the dance is already 
engaged. She should be careful to inspect her tablets; 
and not promise the same dance to two différent 
partners, an awkward accideut \Xvai «KyDC^^>C\\si.^V^>:sè^ 
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pens to a heedless belle. After a danoe, a gentlemao 
promenades wîth his partner, chats with her for 
awhile, and, finally, with a graceful bow, leaves hei 
once more in the care of her chaperone. 

If a man has made an engagement to take a par-« 
ticular lady ont to supper, he must not forget himself 
and linger talking to another lady untîl supper is 
fairly announced, since étiquette then requires him to 
take out the ladv with whom he is at the moment 
talking. He should seek the one he has chosen, some 
moments before, and leave the other lady free to 
receive other invitations to supper. 

Any gentleman who observes a lady who is ro^ 
being served with refreshments, should courteously 
oflèr to bring her something. If he is a total stran- 
ger he will attempt no conversation beyond the civil- 
ities of the case ; but thèse he will cordîally though 
unobtrusively offer. The young man who does thèse 
little things with the gentle grâce of a knight errant, 
may not know that he is simply charmîng, from a 
woman's standpoint ; but the fact remains. 

A bail, proper, is a strîctly formai affair. A dano-» 
ing party, while observîng similar régulations on the 
dancing floor, may be, in the social intervais between 
dances, as informai as a village " sociable.'* That is 
to say> as informai as tb<^ sociable ever waghi to bei 
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possibly not as informai as the sociable sometimes is. 
People who hâve " grown up ^' together, as villagers 
often hâve, areapt to consider a life-long aequaintance 
the proper basis for unlimîted off-hand famih'arity, 
To a certain extent, and in a certain sensé, such ae- 
quaintance, being second in intimacy only to near 
relationshîp, does warrant a cordial and trustfui infor- 
malitv, The cautions reserve that marks one's con- 
duct toward a récent aequaintance might justly be 
resented by a tried and trusted friend of one's youth. 
But even relationship does not warrant undignified 
behavior, or rude liberties of speech or action. The 
boy and gîrl who went to school together grow up to 
be the young nian and woman of society ; and while 
the memory of school days is a bond of hearty 
frîendliness between them, it is not necessary that 
they should évince their mutual regard by a free-and- 
easy demeanor. 

CoAitry sociablo^, attended largely by the younger 
members of families long acquainted and associated, 
are apt to be rather lollicking, not to say " rough and 
tumble/' affairs, where practical jokes and unmerciful 
'^ guying " are the chai'acteristic wit, and such smart 
tricks as bumping an unsuspecting comrade's head 
against the wall are ajplauded with shrîeks of ad- 
miring laughter. The onlookers VûSd^j Vfc ^-xs^assA^^îSi 
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their tacit oountenanoe of the radeness^ ànœ woêoê 
élément of drollery — that might hâve been wit^under 
better conditions— compels a smile, in spîte of a dîg* 
nified disapproval of the performance. A young 
student^ unused to such scènes^ standing a little aparfc 
from such a group once remarked judicîally to a lady 
near him, " I do not care for such dare-devU «octo- 
bilityj' Nor would other young people cherish ît as 
their idéal of a " good time '' if they oould leam how 
much more charmîng altogether it is to exchange th'îr 
délicate courtesies that make up refined social oom^ 
panionship. The différence in social culture is what 
distinguishes the vulgar wag from the nrban wit 
The crude humor of the former, oflen marred by 
ooarseness, is like ore in which the dross greatly eut- 
weighs the pure métal. The brilliant mots of the 
latter, refined by the processes of culture, are like the 
gold nuggets separated from tlieir base surroundings. 
How toeliminate the "dare-devil '^ from the socia* 
bility of country life, without substituting an artifi« 
cial stiffness, is the problem for every thoughtftil and 
refined man and woman in rural <;îrcles. How to *' be 
kindly affectioned one to another, in brotherly lov^ 
în honor preferring one another " — perha^is thaï 
would furnish the keynote of it ail, alike for the dA 
cen and the rustici 



*THE STRANGER THAT IS WITHIN TwY 

GATES '' 



It îs the duty of the host or hostess to gîve a 
polite and cheerful welcome to the guest whom they 
hâve învited to cross their threshold. During the 
time that she remains under their roof they hâve thej 
responsibility of makîng her comfortable, and aa 
bappy as possible. To do this, attention to détails is 
of the greatest conséquence. It is possible to give 
dinners, and musicales, and réceptions for a guest, and 
to introduce her to a choice circle of friends ; to plan 
drives and excursions for sîght-seeing to points of 
înterest; to bring out the best préserves from the 
store-rooin, and put on the table ail the delicacies of 
the season ; and yet something niay be lacking. A 
subtie expression of discomfort may at tiraes cloud the 
face of the guest, and greatly disturb the anxious 
hostess, who redoubles her efforts to think of some* 
thing else in the way of entertainment and diversion. 
If this well-meaning hostess will accompany me to 
the guest-room while its temporary occupant îs read* 
îng on the *^ front porch,'* perhaps I can point ont to 
ber iome things that will give acl\ift^\kL^ xs^^à^c^^ 
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The guest-room îs large and aîry, acd *^wéll« 
fumîshed," as the phrase goes, with a soft carpet^ 
prevailingly blue, and a prettîly carved oaken " set.** 
The bed is eovered with a lace counterpane over s 
blue silk quilt, and downy pillows invite to slumber. 
Curtains of blue silk and white lace are draped at the 
Windows; cushions, tidies, sachets, gim-cracks of 
eveiy description load the bureau, and lie around in 
profusion ; a pretty rug of fluffy fur is spread before 
a comfortable couch, and a rocking-chaîr and foot- 
stool are in the cozy window recess. A small table 
with a vase of flowers upon it occupies one space 
agaînst the wall. The wash-stand bears the régula- 
tion " toilet set/^ bowl and pîtcher, soap-dish, etc., 
with the china jar set in the corner. Plenty of damask 
towels hang on the rack, and the ** splasher '^ is a 
marvel of needlework. Well, is not this a pretty 
comfortable room ? 

It seems ungracious to answer nay ; but truth oom- 
pels me to say that it proves to be a most wncomfort- 
able room, as managed. Since the guest arrived, this 
three-quart pîtcher has been filled each mornîng with 
cold water. Beyond this, no offer of the aqueous 
élément in any form has been made. The guest, ao- 
customed at home to an abundance of hot water, and 
the luxuij of a bath daîly — or oftener, at wîll «-haa 
àeea suffèring ibe gr^est pmatVoa xaââoksst ^Sûkbl 
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trouble her hostess wîth a request for somethîng 
which is so evîdently not tliought of în thîs house. 
With soap that " chaps/^ and a stîff naîl-brush she 
has painfuUy scrubbod her cold knuckles to remove 
the grime which several days of împerfect ablution 
bas rendered almost îmmovable — except as the skin 
oomes with it. And as to her customary bath, she 
has substituted so much of hasty sponging as chat- 
tcring teeth wîll allow, finishing off with a dry 
polish when prudence forbids further risk of a chill } 
and she has complet ed her toilet with a sensé of self, 
dîsgust, and a dissatisfaetion with her surroundingi 
which makes her long for the day set for the termi- 
nation of this vîsit, whicK might hâve been so pleas-» 
ant, if she had been made physieally comfortable, 
When Bhe goes home she will answer, to the kind 
inquirîes of her mother : " Oh I yes ; I had a lovely 
time 1— or that îs, I should hâve had, if only I could 
hâve had a bath P* 

Whether it îs that some people do not care for 
bathing, and therefore do not realize its necessîty to 
the oomfort of other people ; or whether they hâve an 
idea that a " guest " îs a being who, while în that rôïe^ 
needs none of the ordînary com forts of every-day 
life ; or, whatever the reason may be, thîs faîlure to 
provide bath facîlîties îs one of themo«&^)^\fi:Bi^\i^^scâk 
fiagmnt neglecta of hospitaUtiy» 
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When the guest-roora bas no prîvate beth bJU 
tached^ and it îs împractîcable to offer the use of th« 
family bath-roora, a small tub of zînc or granité ware 
should be încluded in the furnishing of the guest- 
room, trygether wîth a square of tbîn oil-cloth to 
spread on the carpet. The guest should be înformed 
that hot water îs always în readiness to be brought to 
her room whenever she requîres ît. In country 
houses havîng no '^ modem conveuîences," eveiy 
kîtehen stove may hâve an ample boîler always fiUed 
with elean water, so that at ail times hot water may 
be available for bathing purposes. It îs unpardon-» 
able to live without at least thîs much provîsîon for 
an essentîal condition of civilized life — " the cleanli* 
ness that is next to godliness," 

In addition to the water supply, the guest-room 
should œntain other requîsites for a comfortable 
toilet. Presuraably, every guest who comes for a 
several-days' stay brîngs with her the small articles 
she will need ; but oversights are fréquent în hurrîed 
packîng, and the resources of the guest-room should 
be equal to any such emergency, even though only a 
part of the provision îs requîred în any one case, 
A neat^ close cabinet, with a closet beneath and 
ehelves above, îs a désirable pièce of fumiture. In 
the closet the bath-tub can be stored^ and Ibath* 
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bnishes^ ^'loofahs/' aad sponges can be hung up^ 
while the shelves may hold a supply of toîlet sun-» 
dries ; - for example, a flask of bay rum, and one of 
violet- water ; a bottle of spirîts of ammonîa, a bottlt 
of alcohol, a spirit larap and curling tongs, tooth- 
powder, rosewater, and glycérine ; a jar of fine cold- 
cream, hair-brush and combs, a clothes-brush, a 
whisk broom, a reserve supply of soap — " Ivory '' 
(if the water is hard, thîs soap is superîor for the 
bath) and fine castîle, and a delicately-seented soap 
of first qualîty. The cheap "scented" abomina* 
tions should not be inflicted on a guest. 

The dressing-table should hâve a supply of pîns in 
variety, încludîng hairpins; a work-box, contaîning 
Deedles and thread, a thimble, scîssors, tape, shoe- 
buttons, etc. A bottle of Cologne and also of some first- 
dass " triple extract '^ should stand on the bureau. 

Wîth ail thîs provîded, one is not lîkely to lack 
any comfort for the toilet ; yet, wîth ît ail, the hostess 
should make her guest understand that the motto is ; 
** If you don't see what you want, ask for ît." Thîs 
&eedom will not be taken by a sensîtive guest unless 
ît is clearly învîted. The self-complacent way in 
which a hostess sometimes ushers a guest înto the 
•*best room,'^ and then leaves her to the mercy of 
what «he can find — or, rather, cauuol îivA — ^çsi^e^vaSs.% 
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ail reqnests for additional snpplies. In the midat ol 
ail the satin and lace flummerj^ it is pathetîc to 
suffer in silence for the lack of a little b^garly hot 
water. And yet^ such is the expérience of many an 
•' honored guest/' 

Beside the toîlet comforts, there are other thinga 
that may well be added to the equipment of the 
guest-room. One, in particular, is a well-appointed 
little writing-desk, containing ail the requisites for 
letter-writîng, încluding stamps. Perhaps the guest 
has brought thèse things with her, more likely she 
bas forgotten thera, and ît may be a matter of great 
convenience to her to find this little desk awaiting 
her. If there is a shelf above, a sélection of standard 
and entertaiuing books may be placed thereon. The 
Bible, a book of Common Prayer, a hymnal, may be 
încluded; a copy of Shakespeare, a dictionary, some 
élever and interesting book, like Ourioua Questions^ 
and a volume or two of sketches and essays, ranging 
in style froin Emerson to Jérôme K. Jérôme, may 
agreeably fill the mid-day hour of rest which the 
guest takes in her room before dressing for the after- 
noon. The only trouble is that the gnest who îs 
made so thoroughly comfortable may forget to go 
home. At ail events, she will no doubt bail with 
àeVight a second invitation to corne. 
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It may be objected that to keep the guest-room 
supplied to thîs extent would involve a considérable 
expense; but that would dépend on the character 
of the guest. No well-bred woman would dépend 
on thèse "supplies^' for the entire period of a long 
visit. They are tliere to meet the emergency of a 
belated trunk, of somethîng forgotten or overlooked, 
or the delays in making necessary purchases after her 
arrivai. She will gratefully aeeept the Cologne untîl 
her own flask is unpacked, but she leaves the guest- 
room supply but little diminîshed when she départs. 

The hostess who has been embîttered by seeing 
only a train of empty bottles in the wake of a de- 
parting guest may naturally feel discouraged about 
offering unlimîted hospitality in the matter of drug- 
gîsts^ sundries. But it is merely that she has been 
unfortunate in her guests. She should révise her 
vîsiting lîst. In entertainîng the right sort of peo- 
ple, she will hâve no such expérience. She will be 
fully rewarded for every care she bestows to make 
her house a home-like resort, and she wîU find that 
the cost amounts to very little compared with the 
large retum it brings in the way of social apprécia- 
tion, to say nothîng of the satisfaction afforded to her 
own benevolent impulses, " It is more blessed ta 
gîve than to reoeive/' as the \dea\\io«X«fi& Qa.\v\R^^ 



«MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME*» 



The responsibilities of a visit are not ail on th€ 
ghoulders of a hostess. The guest has also a duty in 
the matter. 

The phrase of welcome quoted above is varîously 
interpreted, if we may judge by the varions ways in 
whîch the înjunction is obeyed. To some people, 
^^ make yourself at home ^^ is a free permit to take 
possession of everything on the premises ; to eut the 
choicest roses in the garden, to call for the carriage 
at capricious will, to consult no one's comfort but 
their own, and to impose upon the polite forbearance 
of every one else, regardless — in short, to behave as 
no one can behave at home for any length of tîme 
without disrupting that home. 

To make (mes self at home is lo adapt on^s self to 
one's environment. If things are différent from whatwe 
are accustomed to, we must try to accustom ourselvea 
to tliem, and the mannerly guest will strîve to do this, 
not as a cross, but as a pleasure. She "V^nll meet eor- 
dially the friends of her hostess who are introduoed 
to her^ however little they attracther ; sbrt will cheer* 

ne 
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ftilly aocompany the family to theîr church, evCT 
though it be of a différent faîth from her own j and 
sbe wîll listeti respectfully to the sermon, and refrain 
from ungra<;ious criticism of the choir or the mînîs- 
ter. She will take an interest in any local happen- 
ings that are of vital interest to her entertainers ; she 
will show lively appréciation of everything donc for 
her entertainmenfr, even though it may be but ^. 
commonplace and dull affaîr, in her private judg» 
ment. She will measure her grateful duty to them, 
not so much by the degree of pleasure which they 
actually give her, as by the araount of effort 
which they obviously make, It is very ungracious 
for a guest of wide social expérience to be apatheti^ 
when some unsophisticated little hostess offers what 
to her seems a novel treat, but which to her worldly- 
wise guest is a threadbare devîce. No matter if the 
device is threadbare ; the spirit of kindness which 
prompts the effort is immortal ; and though we hâve 
seen "raînbow teas^^ until we aie weary of them, 
we will enter cheerfully into the spirit of this one, 
because our little hostess in the innocence of her heart 
bas worked so hard to make it ready in our honor. 

The guest should avoîd gîving extra trouble to the 
hostess, or to the servants. She may offer assistance 
#hen circumstances warrant Ker dom^^^^Vwî^^ss^i^ 
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refrain from meddliDg with household matters whea 
her help is evîdently not desired. She should enter- 
tain herself easily when thehostess is otherwîse busy, 
yet never seem to hâve any absorbing oocupation that 
would prevent her from being ready at once to join 
the family in any project. If there are ehildren in 
the house, she should be cordial and afîectionate with 
them, without gushing insincerity or indiscreet pet- 
ting, and she should not betray any annoyance if 
they are noisy and occasionally troublesome — as the 
best of ehildren will be at times. She should aim U 
feel and act as though the interests and pleasures of 
the family were her own, and not make remarks that 
are tacit comparisons to their disadvantage. If th\5re 
are glaring faults in the domestic management, it is 
not her province to correct them, except so far as a 
quiet example may be subtly influentîaU a8 it will 
be, if at heart she makes herself a part of the circle 
of sympathy. After her return to her own home, she 
should Write a letter to her hostess, expressing the 
pleasure which the memory of her visit gives her, and 
gracefully thanking her friend for ail that made the 
sojourn so restful and happy. 

There is something singularly inspîrîng în the îdea 
of " makîng one's self at home," in the sensé of find- 
Ing the valv£ în cvery environment which fete, or 
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chance^ or Providence may place us in. And when> 
as welcome guests, we listen to this hearty greeting, 
we résolve that in ail ways consistent with our duty 
to our entertaîners, and witli ail grateful appréciation 
of their kindness to ys^ we will '' make oiunialves at 
home.^ 



*^AS THE TWIG IS BENT' 



Every one theoretîcally admîts the importanoe of 
early trainiiig. It îs demonstrated in the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms, wherever organic life unfolds 
and grows ; and that the human child is no exception 
is promptiy recognized in theory, however fatally 
practice ignores it. 

Not that parents mean to ignore it ; but there îs a 
" happy-go-lucky ^' impression that somehow "he will 
corne out ail right ;" that "as lie gets older, his own 
good sensé wilI assert itself," and so on. Happily, 
this is partly true. A native good disposition and 
good sensé saves many a child from the ruîn which 
an unwise course of trainiug has done îts best to 
precipitate. The wonder is that they " turn out '* as 
well as they do. Perhaps Providence, în vîsiting îts 
judgments, is lenîent to the youngand inexperîenced 
parents, themselves undiscîplined; to the helpless 
child, at the mercy of his blind guides. 

There is too rauch négative, too little positive, in 
chîld-training ; too much querulous réitération of 
**don't," too little intelligent teaching how to da 
220 
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Litcle cbîldren lîke to be "shown how;*' they are 
fascinâted with the games and gifts of the kinder- 
garten, which aims to teach aomething, not to repress 
everything. Childreu are delîghted to learn little 
polite phrases; to make a bow; to hold a fork 
daiotily; to offer little courtesîes, and to reoeîve a 
smilîng approbation. They would rather do things 
prettily than not. They are not " contrary/^ ex^p 
tional cases of hereditary ugliness aside. They are 
apt pupils, whether their tutor be a philosopher or a 
fool. And if a faulty example be a ehild's most 
constant and influentîal teaeher, what wonder that 
the lessons, well-learned, are put în practice ? And 
just then, if you listen, you will hear some one issue 
the emphatic but vacuous coramand, " Don't !" And 
the baby doesnH, for the space of a few seconds ; 
afler which, unable to get any new suggestions out 
of the îdea-less instructions gîven him, he proceeds to 
do the same thing over, only to be again commanded 
to desist, a spanking for " disobedience " this time 
varying the monotony of the uni versai prohibition. 
The profane poll-parrot is not a more startling 
wîtness to the character of its surroundings than the 
^* terrible infant," whose rude snatchings, pert contra- 
dictions, and glib slang phrases are sure to be most 
cflFectîvely " shown off " in the çreaieuc» q£ N^sî^Rs«». 
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It îs of lîttle use to affect grieved surprise, or stem 
réprobation, when one's children are merely exfaibiting 
their daily discipline. Most parents feel keenly the 
embarrassment of having the infant mîsbehave so 
inopportunely, and they are apt to offer a tacit apology 
and a vague self-defense by sharply reprimanding the 
ehild in words that are meant to give the visitor the 
idea that they — ^the parents — never heard or aaw such 
conduet before, and are now frozen with aniazement, 
The nonchalant or incredulous or impish way in whicK 
the children receive thèse reproofs only confirms th« 
suspicion that such scènes hâve been fréquent, and the 
discipline attending them has been inconséquent* 

One parent I hâve heard acknowledge the truth of 
the matter. An elderly clergyman was hîs guest^ 
and the four-year-old daughter of the house was en- 
tertaining the "graudpa" with a toy puzzle, which 
he fumbled with in vain, unable to put it together or 
to take it apart. Impatient at last, the little girl 
hastily snatched it from his hand with a childish 
growl of contempt, and proceeded to show hira the 
trick, saying, with an airy mingling of crîticism and 
condescensîon, "By Jove! your name îs Dennis; 
you are not in it T' The old gentleman paused, in* 
gtinctively prepared to hear the usual " Why, daugh« 
ter ! papa is astonished to hear his little girl/' etc^ 
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etc., after the fashîon of the parental hypocrite. But 
tbis candid young father met the dignified eyes 
^jiiarely, and said promptly, " l'm sorry, Doctor, but 
there's no use denying it ; she is just giving me away ." 
He had the sensé to recognize bis own teaching, the 
honesty to admit it. Wbether he lias the discrétion 
to reform bis metbods remains to be seen. 

For right bere is another point : tbat people tbink 
it is " cute" for a Utile ohild to say and do things that 
în a child a few years older would be most unattract- 
ively rude. But they must reflect tbat tbis same 
cute little child will soon be a few years older, and 
will carry into tbat riper âge tbe fixed habits tbat are 
fortning nowf and it will not be so easy a task to 
transform tbe cbild's manners as it is to dressbim in 
a Jarger suit of clothes. 

A choice rose was grafted upon a wild, thorny 
stock, and planted beside a véranda trellis. Tbe 
owuer watched it carefully for a year or so, cutting 
down tbe rank shoots of tbe wild stock as they 
sprang aggressively frôm the root, allowing tbe 
grafted brancb to grow in full luxuriance, bearing 
carminé clusters tbat filled the garden with spicj 
odor, The nrxt spring an ignorant gardener pruned 
away the bra hes, cutting down the slenderest and 
leaving wbat to bis unpracticed eye v^^t^ \!nx^ 'ssi^^'^ 
àœirable^ because the thriftiest, B\iOo\a \ «ûàLXÎtjkSss^'^^ 
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rime of btcMSoms came^ nothing appeared but thi 

ragged petafs of the wild thora. 

So, in " the r osebud garden of gîrls '* — or boys. If 
the ehoice gmfl of cultured manners (for it ts a 
graft on the sturdy but wayward stock of human 
nature) îs left to be ehoked out by the rank, wîld 
growth of impulse, or if by some flagrant error in 
example and discipline it îs practically eut down at 
the main branch, what can the careless traîner expect? 
He may weep to find no velvet-petaled rose when he 
cornes to look for it; but be has no right to blame 
the rose-bush, nor can he, at this late day, hîde the 
lact of his blundering pruning by rîghteously affirm- 
ing that he is " perfectly astonished." His neighbors, 
who hâve quîetly noted the methods pursued in hîs 
kindergarten, are not in the least surprised. 

Another resource for escaping blame îâ that of ex- 
plaining that the children "learn thèse thiags at 
school/' Presumably they do not mean fiom the 
teachers. It is " from the other children,'' who seem 
to be a most injurions class of socîety. It îs theîr 
influence which makes our children so rude and so 
uîigramniatical ; and, strangely enough, though thèse 
other children never dine with our ch'\dren, so subtle 
and far-reaching îs their baleful îl lence that our 
children 's defective manners at the tabîe are directlj 
iraoeable to the same evil source. 
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Granted^ a measure of truth în the charge ; for 
large mirthfulness and large imitatioD lead chiidren 
to do thîngs " just for fun/' which ail the time they 
know better than to persist in. But, as a laet, dem- 
onstrated by observation, a very small pereentage of 
the chîldren who are habituated to correct behavior at 
home are ever serîously affected by outside influences. 
A superficial effect may show in little things ; bui^ 
8uch lapses of speech or manner are transîent, and 
în no degree control the development of the child 
when his home training îs irreproachable. On the 
other hand, the eflTorts of an untiring teacher, laboring 
five hours a day to teach correct language and enun- 
cîatîon, may be of little permanent value, when the 
remaîning hours of the day are spent în a home 
where the Englîsh grammar hourly meets a violent 
death. 

And what îs true of grammar îs equally true of 
morals and manners. The school and socîety may be 
measurably înfluential ; but the home casts the de- 
ciding vote. And when people note the manners — 
good or bad — of your boys and girls, they do not ask, 
*' What school do they attend ?" " What chiidren do 
they assocîate with ?" but, ^^ Whose chiidren are they f^ 

Would you hâve them mannerly ? Teach them ; by 
preoept| certainly ; but above ail t\i\iij|^^\$^ ^-x^xk^^ 



SOCIAL YOUNG AMERICA 

i 

Henry the Fifth, of England, disposed of certain 
troublesoine restrictions of étiquette by remarking 
that *'nice customs curtsey to great kings:'' but in 
the twentieth century, custoras are more likely to 
curtsey to the common sensé of the community al 
large. 

City codes and country customs présent some con- 
tradictions. The exact rules of étiquette in social 
formalities, which are derived from the establish^ 
usage of fashionable circles in the city, are constantly 
subject to modifications when they are applied under 
the conditions found in rural neighborhoods. This 
is plainly illustrated in the comminglings of social 
'^Youug America.'* Whereas the city-bred girl îs 
carefully chaperoned, the village girl of equal social 
standing, intrinsically speakîng, is accustomed to go 
about unconcernedly, either alone or under the escort 
of some youth, with whom she makes engagements 
to drive, or walk, or row, or attend picnics^ without 
either of them, as a rule, thinking it necessary to ask 
èer motber tojoin them, or ôveu to give hcr pér- 
ima 
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mission, that being taken for granted^ sinoe it bas 
probably never been denicd. And the question 
naturally arises, Why should it be denîed, when the 
young mau is a trusted clium of her brother, and as 
safe an escort for her as her own father would be ? 
It is a very différent case from the similar instance 
in the city, where the gallant is a comparative 
stranger, who may or may not be reliable, and wher« 
a conventional world is coldly lookiiig ou. 

But, raoreover, if thîs young country girl chooses^ 
she goes alone to a little evenîug party a few doors 
away, or to the evening " meeting " at the village 
church , and this same youtli, or some other one, es- 
corts her home in an impromptu fashîon. The 
young lady probably invites him Into the house, it 
the hour is early and the family are still circled about 
the parlor lamp. Or, if it is late, she does not ask 
him in, but invites him to call. She does not thank 
him for his escort, unless it has been given at obvions 
inconvenîence to hiraself or others, and is therefore 
not so much a matter of gallantry as of ueighborly 
accommodation. In the latter case she does thank 
him frankly for his trouble. 

When the young man calls to see her, she receives 
him with or without the présence of her mother or 
other members of the fam\ly» SVv^ ts^ùj YKsn^^^:^^:»^. 
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to tea, wîth her mother^s serene but passive ap> 

proval ; and, in fact, thegoings and comings of thèse 
young people are more like the eomradery of two 
girls than like the formai association of a young man 
and young woman in socîety, 

\Ve are accustomed to call such a code a country 
code, because of its almost uni versai following in 
small towns and villages. But similar freedom of 
association is also observed in city circles outside of 
tlie exclusive bounds of fashionable life. Indeed, some 
of the fashions called ^^ country fîed" areequally "city^ 
fied," if we jndge by the extent of the usage. But 
fvhat has been quite safe and sensible and refined in the 
particular instance in the country, may be a most un* 
safe freedom in the city, where every circle îs con- 
stantly being invaded, more or less, by new-comers 
and by a floating contingent of transient people, 
whose record is not known even to the people wbo 
introduce thein. The frank friendliness that îs 
usnally good form in the village circle is usually a 
great mistake in the city. It is better that young 
ladies, whether nomînally chaperoned or not, should 
be guarded against making acquaintances too readily, 
espocially among young men. If a young man is 
deserving of social récognition, let the young lady*a 
mother grant it to him by iuviting him to her house^ 
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and permitting hts association with her own young 
people. 

A young giri sliould not extend thèse invitations to 
call unless she is well aequaîuted with the young man, 
or unless she gîves the invitation in her raother's 
name^ and with the understanding that he will be re- 
ceîved by her mother as well as herself. Usually, the 
mother should be the one to extend the hospitality. 

In the case of an unmarried woman who îs no 
longer young, it is presumed that discrétion will 
guide her as to when ît is dignifîed and proper to 
gîve invitations to call, the conservative side beîng 
the safe side where strangers are concerned. 

The idéal condition of Americanized chaperonage is 
Êir from being realized in the great mass of American 
Society. A sraall and exclusive circle observes the 
Englîsh code in this matter ; the rest of socîety ignore 
the whoTe idea — as an idea — though the thoughtful 
mother înstinctively guards her daughter in a desul- 
tory way, perhaps meeting the spirit of the idea in 
the main, but flagrantly disregarding the letterof the 
formai code. The two extrêmes we hâve | but a real, 
systematic code of chaperonage that îs not French, 
nor English, nor Spanish, but wholesome, sensible, 
thorough-goîng American mothei^s guardianshîp we 
are yet to see defiuitely carried out* TV^a ^^McaK^ssç^ 
9 
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instance of it whîch we now and then observe bas 
taught us to appreciate what would be the happîest 
development in our social life, if once attaîned. 

Meanwhile, the average American girl will proba- 
bly continue to shine as tiie startling exception to the 
rule; and in her remarkable escapes from serions 
blunders, will continue to bear the palm for self- 
command and good sensé. Her ability to ignore a 
law, while consciously cherishing ail that the law was. 
devised to protect, is a flattev'ng indication of her 
mental and moral integrity. Even a dull-witted 
person can follow a set rule ; it requires some genius 
to make a legitimate exception, and it aiso involves 
sorae temerity. It is like gathering mushrooms ; per- 
haps they are edible, perhaps they are poisonous ; for 
the various fungi look very much alike. If it hap- 
pens to be right, it is right ; if it happens to be 
wrong, it is sheer disaster. 

A social code that borrows no artifice from foreîgn 
lands and institutions, but which, true to the spirit 
of our own country, guards the liberty of young girls 
on the one hand, while on the other it shields them 
from license, will be welcomed by ail thoughtful peo- 
ple. The American chaperone is the coming wuman. 
The girls of the next génération will rise up and aall 
'ler blessed. 



THE AMERICAN CHAPERONE 



The question of the chaperone în America is pecu- 
îiarly perplexing. The consternation of the hen 
whose brood of ducklings took to the water is a fit 
symbol of the horrified amazeraent with which an 
old-world " duenna " would be filled if she attempted 
to " look after '* a bevy of typical American girls, 
with their independent — ^yet confused — ideas of social 
requirements in the matter of chaperonage. 

In Europe, where social lines are distinctly drawn, 
a young woman either beloiïgs ^^ in society ^' or else 
she does not. In the former case she is constantly 
attended by a chaperone. In the latter case she is 
merely a young person, a working girl, for whom 
'^society " makes no laws. In our country there is 
a leisure class of " society women/' so recognized. If 
thèse alone constituted good society in America, we 
mîght simply adopt the European distinctions, and 
settle the chaperone question by a particular aflBrma- 
tive referring to thèse alone. But we reflect that our 
thoughts throughout this little volume are mainly for 
those who dwell withiu the broiA ï«vi<fe^i ^^ ^im^sc^s^ 
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heretofore referred to. In thîs repubKcan land nd 
one eau say that the bounds of good socîety lie arbî- 
trarily hère and there ; certainly they are not raarked 
by a lîne drawn between occupation and leîsure. 
The same youug girl — after leavîng school, at the 
perîod when socîety life begins — may be " in socîety'' 
durlng leisure hours and in business durîng workîng 
hours. It is accounted perfectly lady-like and praise* 
worthy for a young woman, well born and bred, to 
support herself by sonie remunerative employmeat 
that holds her to *' business hours.'' She may be a 
teacher, an artist, a scribe, an editor, a stenographer, 
a book-keeper — what may she not do, with talent, 
traiuing, and good sensé? And she may do this 
without being one iota lessa lady — if she ia one to 
begin with, 

Now appears the complication. As a business 
woman, the self-reliant young girl does not need a 
chaperone. As a society woman, this inexperienced, 
sensitive, human-nature-trusting child does need a 
chaperone. She is, therefore, subject to what we may 
call intermittent chaperonage. Business, definîte, 
serions occupation of any kind, is a coat of mail. The 
woman or girl who is plainly absorbed în some ear- 
nest and dignified work is shielded from misinterpre- 
J^l/on or Impertinent intrusion while eugaged in thaï 
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work. She may go unattended to and from her 
place of business, for her destination is understood, 
and her purpose legitimate. She needs no guardiaii, 
for her eapacity to take eare of herself under thèse 
conditions, is demonstrated to a respectful publie. 
The spectacle of a stately middle-aged woman accom- 
panying each girl book-keeper to her desk every 
morning would be burlesque in the extrême. The 
girl who is thus allowed to go alone to an office in 
business hours, sometimes thinks it absurd for any 
one to say that she must uot go alone to a drawing- 
room, and she does go alone. Ilight hère this inde 
pendent girl niakes a mistake. It is granted that 
the girl with brains and principle to bear herself dis- 
creetly du ring office hours is probably able — in the 
abstract — to exercise the same good sensé at a party. 
But the conditions are changed to the eye of the 
onlooker. The girl who went to the office wearing 
the shield and armor of her work, now a])pears in 
Society without that shield. To the observer she d if- 
fers in no wise from the banker's daughter, who 
" toils not." Like the latter, she needs on social 
occasions the watchful chaperonage that should be 
given to ail young girls in thèse conditions. The 
woman who is in society at ail must conform to îts 
oooventional laws, or lose caa\.^ Vw YtQrg<i\>àssû.*^J^^"5!^'^ 
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défiance of thèse laws. She cannot defy them wîlh* 
l)ut losing the dignity and exclusîveness tbat charao- 
terîze a well-bred woman, and without seeming to 
drift înto the careless and doubtful manners of " Bo- 
hemia." The fairy-story suggests the principle: 
Cinderella could work alone in the dust and ashes 
undisturbed ; but the fairy-god-mother must needs 
aceompany her when she went to the bail. In the 
best circles everywhere, at home and abroad^ every 
young girl during her first years in soeiety îs " cha- 
peroned." ïhat is to say, on ail formai social occa- 
sions she appears under the watch and ward of an 
older woman of character and standing — her mother, 
or the mother's représentative. The young woman's 
calls are made, and her visits received, in the Com- 
pany of this guardîan of the proprieties ; and she at- 
tends the théâtre or other places of amusement^ only 
under the same safe conduct. 

Society to the young girl îs May-faîr. With the 
happy future veiled just beyond, she goes to meet a 
possible romance, and to traverse a circle of events 
that may haply round up in a wedding-ring. It îs 
of the utmost importance that she shall not be left at 
the mercy of accidentai meetings, indiscreet judg- 
'ments, and the heedless impulses of inexperienced 
youth, which may effectually blight her future în iti 
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bud. A parent or guardian does a gîrl incalculable 
injury in allowiug her to enter upon society life 
without chaperonage, and the unremitting watch-care 
and control whicli only a discreet, motherly woman 
can give to girlhood. Men respect the chaperoned 
girl. Honorable men respect her as something that 
is worth taking care of ; men who are not honorable 
respect her as something with which they dare not be 
unduly familiar — though they account it "smart'' 
to be "bail fellow well met" with the girl who 
ignorantly goes about unatiended, or with other 
unchaperoned girls, on social occasions. A girl must 
bave an unusual measure of native dignity, as well 
eis native innocence, always to escape the di&agreeabl« 
infliction of either " fresh " or blasé impertinence, if 
she bas no mother's wing to flutter under. 

This absolute condition of chaperonage exists 
during the novitiate of the young society woman. 
The requirement grows less and less rigid as the 
young woman grows more and more experienced, and 
learos to meet social êmergencies for herself. That 
délicate îgnoriug of a woman's âge which is shown in 
calliughera "girl" until she is married alsopermits 
her to be a chaperoned member of society until that 
event. But when obviously past her youth, it is no 
longer required that she shall weat t\\fc àfôiSkfâKûss^ <2Îs. 
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a d&yutante. Nor does propriety demand her mother^a 
constant présence, wlien years of training hâve taughi 
the daughter her mother's discrétion, and when th« 
mother^s own serene dignîty looks out of the daugh- 
ter's eyes. 

We are proud of the idéal American girl. I mean 
the one who ia essentioHy a lady, whether rich or 
poor , the one whose sterling good sensé îs equal to 
her eraergencies ; the one who Is self-relîant wîthout 
being bold, firra without being overbearing, brainy 
without being masculine, strong of nerve — ^*'but yet 
a woman." Let her be equipped for the battle of life, 
which in our state of society so many girls are fight- 
ing sîngle-handed. Instruct her in business princî- 
ples ; teach her to use the discrétion needed to move 
safely along the crowded thoroughfare and to follow 
the routine of the office or the studio, trusting thai 
with busy head and busy hands she may be safe 
wherever duty leads her tireless feet. But in her 
hours of social récréation, when she will meet and 
solve the vital problems of hèr own personal life, she 
needs a subtle something more ; the mother's wisdom 
to supply the deficîencîes of her inexpérience, the 
mother's love to enfold her in unspoken sympathy, 
the mother's approbation to rest upon her dutiful 
x>Dànct Jike a bénédiction. 
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Let no young gîrl regard thîs watch-care as a 
trammel placed on lier coveted liberty. On the con- 
trary, she will fiiid that she has far more social 
freedom with the countenance of her mother's près* 
enee than she could hâve without it. And in after 
years, when her life has developed safely and happily 
under thîs dîscreet leadership, she will look back to 
her débuty and her first seasons in socîety, with pro- 
found gladness that — thanks to somebody wiser than 
herself — she has escaped the follies that hâve in more 
or less measure injured the prospects of her young 
friends who were too " independent '' to subrait to the 
restraints of chaperonage, and who, for lack of it, 
to-day find themselves to a relative extent deprecî*^ 
ftted in social estimation. 



GREETINGS RECOGNITIONS INTRQ 

DUCTIONS 



The proverb, " The begînnîng is half the battle/* 
applies în a multitude of ways. In the first inslaut 
of a greeting between tvvo people, the ground upon 
whieh they meet should be indieated. Cordiality, 
reserve, distrust, confidence, caution, condescension, 
déférence — whatever the real or the assumed attitude 
may be, should be shown unmlstakably when eyes 
meet and heads bend in the ceremony of greetiiig. 

To put into this initial manner the essence uf the 
manner which one chooses to main tain throughout 
Is one of the fine touches of diplomacy. People fail 
to do this when their effusively gracions condescen- 
sion subsequently develops into snobbishness, or 
when an austère stiffness of demeanor belles the 
friendliness which they really intend to manifest 
The latter fault is often due to diffidence or awkward 
self-consciousness ; the former is usually traceable to 
the caprice of an undisciplined nature, and is a sîg' 
nificant mark of îll-breediug. 

The vita] part of a greeting îs in the expression of 
J38 
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the eyesr Thîs îs so nearly spontaneous that the 
most guarded cannot altogether veîl the spirit that 
Jooks out of thèse " Windows of the soûl/' ïhe 
«tudied attitude and genuflection fail to hide surliness 
or coutempt ; and hostility, bitter and implacable, 
niay reveal itself by the smoldering spark of anger 
in the eye, and destroy the effect of the most artful 
obsequiousuess of manner. Since we cannot control 
thîs one irapulsively-truthful médium of expression, 
it becomes a matter of policy as well as of morals to 
harbor no spîrits whose "possession" of us would 
be an unpleasant and inconvénient révélation. 

Next to the eyes, the pose of the figure indicates 
the sentiment of the moment. Arrogant assumptîon of 
super iority may be read in the expanded chest, the stiif- 
ened neck, and the liead thrown backward at a decidcd 
angle; or, subservient humility is seen in the forward* 
bending head and the wilted droop of the shoulders. 
And again, the différence between a real humility 
and the aitificial déférence which gallantry prompts 
is easily detected. The gallant's head and shoulders 
are bowed, but not in raeekness, for there is a certain 
tension in the controlled muscles that suggests that 
he can " straighten up '' at will, whereas the really 
humble man api>ears to hâve no power to lift hîi 
bowed head or equally drooping sçkvt% 
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The bendîng of the head and trunk^ orthe '^bow,** 
is the final and most active exponent of the spirit of 
the greeting. In its degrees and gradations ara 
marked the degrees of déférence, real or formai. 

The bow begins at the head, and may observe the 
following gradations : 

It may be an inclination of the head only, dîffer- 
ing from a "nod^^ in the dignity of movement. 

The inclination may extend to the shoulders, caus' 
ing a slightly perceptible forward leaning. Thîs in- 
clination may continue to the waist line. 

The extrême inclination bends the entire trunk 
from the bips. The legs are straîght and the feet 
near together, in the attitude of " position '' in free 
gymnastics. 

In every bow, of whatever gradation, the move^ 
ment should be slow, the eye steady, the face serene, 
and the whole demeanor expressive of polite interest 
in the object. An averted eye is disrespectful, and 
suggests insincerity or treachery. Not that it always 
means eîther ; the " drooping eyelash " is affected 
by many women as gracefully expressive of féminine 
modesty. It may be coquettish, but there is nothing 
particiilarly womanly in never looking a man in the 
eye. Search the face that confronts you, and leam 
what manner of man this is whom you are reoeiving 
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Into your company and fellowshîp. If he quaila 
under the inquisition, so rauch the worse for him. If 
he is worth looking at, it is a pity to miss the sight. 
Moreover, we more than half suspect that a woman's 
face is more attractive if her eyes occasionally " look 
up clear/^ instead- of allowing the downcast lids to 
hide ail of their vivacity and expression. 

The gayety or the gravity of the countenance may 
«jerve to measure the cordiality or the reserve which 
respectively distinguish two " bows ^' — exactly alike 
as to movement, and equally courteous, the one invit- 
îng confidence, the other repelling familiarity. The 
time, the place, and the occasion, and the mutual re- 
lations of people, décide the essential character of the 
approprîate bow. It must always be the exponent of 
the nature and disposition of the individual, and of 
hîs relation to the person whoni he greets. No one lias 
precisely the aame manner for any two people of hîr 
acquaintance — -that îs, if he has any vital manner at 
ail. We are to others largely what they inspire ua 
to be, and only lifeless indifférence reduces " man- 
ner" to one same automatic manifestation. The life 
of a social greeting îs in its exclusive spirit, and 
though the variations of outward manner are diflB^ 
cuit to trace, it îs a graceful and flattering thing to 
make Ihis specîalty of manner felt m ^n^vj ^gt^èc^^^ 
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extended. Perhaps, after ail, ît îs the eye that oon- 
trois tlîîs, as the spirit wîthîn controls the eye. 

In gênerai, the manner of a greetîng should bc 
optimistic, free from ungraeious suspicion, and indî* 
cating a cheerful willingness to take people at their 
best ; and even when most sternly forbidding in- 
trusiveness, ît should appear that the repuise is for 
good cause, and is not merely the expression of 
a capricious and unfounded arrogance. The latter 
quality, quite as often as not, chara<5terîzes the man- 
ner of snobs toward people who are infinîtely their 
supériors in ail that indicates character and breeding. 

The " curtsey ^' — or " courtesy " — is a feature of 
the minuet, and revived with.the old-fashioned dance. 
It is a pretty bit of old-ti me grâce, and is appropriate 
in responding to formai introductions and greetings 
in the drawing-room, especially when paying respect 
to elderly people. It is most effective when executed 
in a costume of voluminous draperies. It is a 
woman's cérémonial ; no man ever " curtseys." The 
régulation " bow '^ is the only " déférence " that graoe- 
fully combines with a dress suit. 

The courtesy is a strictly formai obeîsance, and the 
courtly révérence whîch it embodies is something 
more abstract than concrète, not necessarily inspired 
by the person to whom its déférence is shown. Lik« 
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aII greetîngs exchanged în the mîdst of crowds or in 
public places, it îs somewhat impersonal in maniier. 
Personal récognitions and distinctions are reserved 
for more private occasions. One's greetings to fellow- 
guests at a réception are uniformly affable, irrespect- 
ive of Personal préférences. Though our dearest 
friend and our direst foe both be présent, we must 
oot pointedly discriminate between them ; we are not 
At liberty to use the parlors of our host for either a 
lover's tryst or a duelling-ground. 

A guest's first duty on entering a parler or draw^ 
ing-room is to pay his or her respects to the hostess 
and the ladies who are reeeiving with her. Gentle- 
nien should aiso niake it a point to find the host as 
soon as possible, and extend to him a similar courtesy. 
The host, in turn, when not reeeiving formally with 
the hostess, roams at large, giving a hospitable greet- 
ing to each lady araong his guests. 

In America, when a lady and gentleman meet, after 
being duly introduced, it is the lady's privilège to bow 
first. This rule protects her from the intrusion of an 
un welcome acquaintance. But when the acquaintance 
is established and mutually agreeable, the rule is 
immaterial. 

In gene:*al, the elder or the more distînguished 
perBon bov^ s first. But if the one wbo fot wi^ \ftassKS5w 
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would be the proper one to take the înîtîatîve h 
known to be near-sighted, and liable to overlook an 
acquaintance uiiintentîonally, it is more polîte for the 
other person Dot to stand on ceremony. 

It is interesting to note that on tbe continent of 
Europe the rule regarding récognitions is exactly re^ 
versed. The subject bows first to the king, the 
courtier to the lady ; déférence to a superior, rather 
than social equality, being expressed by the bow. 

One of the moot questions of the day is, " When 
is it proper to introduce people to each other?" The 
strictest étiquette forbids casual social introductions, 
or the introducing of any two people at any time 
without the consent of both parties. It is argued 
that people who meet in a drawing-room as fellow- 
guests are introduced, by that mère fact, suflSciently 
for the social purposes of the hour ; and they niay 
engage in conversation, if they choose, without the 
least hesitancy ; both understanding that this inter* 
change in volves no acquaintance beyond the présent 
occasion. By this arrangement an awkward silence 
is averted, and it certainly seems as if the chîef 
argument in favor of "introducing people" is met; 
since, with "the roof" as theirtransient introduction, 
they are perfectly at ease without personal introduc- 
tions When people are used to this ideà it is alto» 
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gether the raost sensible and agreué^ble solution of the 
question ; but niany social assemblies demonstrate 
that a large number of people are j^et waiting to be 
introduced, and not wîthout some feelîng of resent- 
ment when thîs eeremony ia neglected. Let it be 
understood that any one îs àt liberty to speak to a 
fellow-guest wîthout an introduction; also, that such 
a " talk '^ does not warrant any subséquent claim of 
acquaintance. If in the course of this impromptu 
chat mutual interest is awakened, either one may later 
seek an introduction in due form through some 
conimon friend. 

On informai occasions^ when fewguests are présent, 
especially in country towns, it may be more kindly 
and social to give personal introductions ; and the 
good sensé of this idea, probably, is founded on the 
fact that under thèse conditions a hostess can be 
reasonably sure that the acquaintance will be con- 
génial. To the villager many of the extrême rules 
of étiquette are unreasonable, beoause the conditions 
that enforce them in town life are not présent in the 
life of the quiet hamlet. The rule regarding intro- 
ductions is one whîch must be modified to suit cîrcum' 
stances. It is one of the cases when varions délicate 
considérations may justify exceptions. The lady who 
in her city home întroducea nobod^^ tûsk^ Va. V«l 
10 
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oountry borne întroduoe everybcMly, if thatseemsbest 
In the matter of délicate exœptions we observe the 
most sîgnificant dîsplay of tact. 

When introductions are made^ gentlemen should be 
presented to ladies, younger people to older people, 
etc. The formula for introductions may be abbrevi- 
ated to a mère announcement of the two names : 
'^ Mr. Smith — Mrs. Jones " — the pause and infleo- 
tîon filling the ellipsîs ; and really, upon the tone and 
manner dépends the courtesy of the introduction so 
barren of phrasing. A formai présentation is made 
in this forra : — " Miss Smith, allow me to présent 
Mr. Jones." 

Tact suggests that a hostess shall avoid bringîng 
uncongenial people together ; but if this unfortu- 
nately happens through ignorance or thoughtiessness, 
tact with equal urgency requires that the guests 'thua 
inauspicîously mîngled shall not allow any one, not 
even the hostess herself, to dîscover the mîstake. The 
sarae rule which allows perfect strangers to be agree- 
ably social for an hour, and then part as strangers yet, 
certainly will grant to enemies a sîmilar privilège. 

The woraan who conscîentîously, and perfecOy^ 
hides lier personal animosities rather than mar the 
harmony of the social cir^le, is doing her part to keep 
tbe world in tune. 



^^t. 
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The offer of the social rîght hand of fellowshîp îs 
a tacit récognition of equality. Hand-shaking is said 
to be an American habit. Certainly the social con- 
ditions in a republie are favorable to such a custom. 
It is a pity that a mode so adapted to express the 
warmth and loyalty of friendship should be indi^crim- 
înately employed in casual greetings. The pressure 
of the hand should mean more than it can mean, 
when, as now, it is bestowed wîth equal alacrity on 
life-long friend and récent acquaîntance. 

Fastidious and sensitive people are rather conserv- 
atîve in hand-shaking. Etiquette allows considéra- 
ble latitude. It is proper and graceful, but not 
required, for two men to shake hands when intro- 
duced. A lady does not usually shake hands with ar 
new acquaîntance, unless the circumstances of the 
introduction make her responsible for showing spé- 
cial cordiality, as when a person is introduced to her 
în her own house. A host and hostess shake hands 
with a guest ; they raay omit to shake hands wîth 
the same person when they meet him elsewhere. 

Whatever one's personal impulse, it is polite to 
defer to the évident préférence of another ; and to 
shake hands heartily if a hand is cordîally exteiided, 
or to refrain from proffering the hand when reservt 
is évident în the manner of the othar ^<i.rsfôvs.. 
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Hand-shaking as a œnventional ceremony shonli 
be as impersonal andas void of significaace as possi 
ble. The clasp of the haad should be firm bu 
brief ; not ha^ty, yet net prolonged ; and the fingei 
should relax and loosen theïr hold at once, not âro|: 
ping listlessly, uor retaining a lingerîng pressun 
When a lady gives her hand to a gaest she expecl 
to get it back again almost immediately, and in a 
uncrusbed condition. To hold another's hand uut: 
he or she is conscious of the detaining grasp is 
liberty that only trusted friends may take. 

At the same time, a hearty manner of greeting ma 
be tlie fashion in some places ; and to meet it othei 
wise than cheerfully would Beem churliah, accordin 
to local standards. It is always well-bred — as wc 
as polîtic — to conform to local customs so faras i 
consistent with dïgnity. 

Another custom, gradually goîng ont, is tl 
woman's fashion of kïssïng effusîve'iy each woman 
friend of her acq nain tance, Thîs senscless habit ht 
no excuse for being. When kîssing is the languag 
of impulsive affection, étiquette lias nothing to sa 
about it except to deraand that the gênerai piibli 
shall not be called upon to witness the ceremonj 
Public thoroughfares and thronged social assembli* 
ve Dot the proper places for such demoustrationi 
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Nothîng îs less înterestîng thau other people^s kîsses, 
unless itbe the gushing récital of private affairs wîth 
which thèse unguarded people also entertaîn every 
Btranger within earshot. When scènes like thèse are 
observed at railroad stations and on board of trains 
when démonstrative leave-taking îs in progress, we 
may forgive the exhibition sînce the circumstances 
warrant more than usual impulsiveness and forget- 
fulness of surroundîngs. But when the most com- 
mon-place meeting of acquaintances, who see each 
other every day, is attended with thèse phenomena, 
étiquette, as well as common-sense, enters a severe 
protest. The kiss, which should be the most exclu- 
sive symbol of friendship, becomes the most insîgnifi- 
cant form of greeting. 

It îs not proper, according to strict étiquette, to 
give the kiss of greeting in public places ; but when 
near relatives or cherished friends do choose thus to 
greet each other, the kiss should be exchanged unob- 
trusîvely and with dignity ; conversation on private 
matters should be conducted in subdued tones, and a 
well-bred gravîty — quite consistent wîth cheerfulness 
— should characterize the manner. 

It would be well if every person în socîety should 
regîster a solemn résolution never to kiss anybody 
unless prompted to do so by the irïçgis»\3Wifc xsK^g?5Sa»i 
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of affection. It îs safe to say that nîne-tenths of th« 
kîsses of social greetîng would be dispenséd wîth. 
The quality of the remaining tenth would doubtl 
be proportionately improved. 



BEHAVIOR IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 

FARES 



People understand and "make allowances^^ for 
many things that, to say the least, are thoughtless în 
the behavior of people whom they know well. Not 
80 " the gênerai public," whîch measures every man's 
conduct by the strict law of proprîety, aud accredits 
hina wîth so much intelligence and refinement as hîs 
manners dîsplay — no more. And, happîly, no less; for 
this "gênerai public" is a dispassionate critic on the 
whole, and if it severely coudemns our faults, ît has 
no grudge agaînst us to keep it from equally appreci- 
ating our merits. 

A " regard for appearances" îs — ^and should be — a 
leading considération when ordering on«'s conduct in 
public. It îs not enough that we know ourselves te 
be above reproach ; we must take care that the 
stranger M'ho observes us gets no impression to the 
contrary. Friends who know her îrresistibly mirth- 
fui disposition, may excuse the girl who laughs 
boîsterously on the street-car; but she will not be 
able to explaîn to the severe-looking stranger opposit» 
that she did not do this to attract at.ti^Y^lv<>\^L« 
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Conduct in pablicshould becharacterized by i 
The promenade, the corridors of public buildings^ 
post-office, railway stations, etc. — the elèvators and 
arcades of buildings devoted to shops and offices ; 
muséums and picture-galleries, the foyer of the 
théâtre, and the reading-rooms of public libraries 
may ail be regarded as thoroughfares, where the 
gênerai public is our observant critic. Greetings be- 
tween acquaintances casually meeting in such places 
should be quiet and conventional ; friends should 
avoid calling each other by name, and conversation 
should be confined to sueh remarks as one does not 
object to hâve accidentally overheard. Subdued, but 
natural, tones of voîce should be nsed, and the 
manner should be perfectly " open and above board/' 
Cautions whîspering is conspicuous, sometimes sus- 
picions, and always ill-mannered. If confidentia] 
matters are to be discussed, the office or the parler is 
the proper place for the conférence. 

When acquaintances meet on the promenade, reoog* 
nitions are exchanged by a slîght bow, with or wîth«» 
ont a spoken greeting. 

On the crowded walk, if two acquaintances pase 
and re-pass each other several tîmes in the course of 
the same promenade, it is not necessarj' to exchange 
greetings after the first meeting. 
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Canes and umbrellas should uot be carrîed under 
Ihe arm horizontally, endangering the eyes and ribs 
of other pedestriaus. 

A man, when bowing, lifts his hat în the followîng 
instances : 

When bowîng to a lady. 

When, walking with a lady, he bows to another 
man of his acquaîntance. 

When bowing to an elderly man, or a superior in 
office. 

When bowing to a man who is walking with a lady. 

When, walking with a lady, he joins her în saliiting 
any gentlemen of her acquaîntance, but strangers to 
himself ; or, when walking with gentlemen, he joins 
them in saluting a lady of their acquaintance, but a 
Etranger to himself. 

When offering any cîvility (as a seat in the street- 
car), to a lady, whether a stranger or au acquaintance. 

When bîdding good-bye to a lady after an '^ open- 
air '^ conférence, when the hat has been worn. Punc- 
tilious étiquette requîres a man to stand with head 
uncovered in the présence of ladies, untîl requested to 
replace the hat. But in our changeable climate, the 
risk of **takîng cold ^' suggests the good sensé of 
wearîng the hat out-of-doors, and allowing thegraoe- 
6û lifting of the same at greetin^ wasi -^«sîvj^s^ n*^ 
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and other public démonstrations, a man maj pusb 
hîs way through gently, saying, " I beg pardon ^^ to 
those whom he is compelled to jostle, The fine 
breeding of a gentleman never shows more conspicu- 
ously than in his manner of gettîng through a crowd. 
The beauty of ît is, or, perhaps, I might say, the 
uiility of it is, that oourtesy in such a case îs very 
much more more effective than '^ bluff/' for the ma- 
jority in an orderly crowd are inclined to be obliging, 
and quickly respond to a good-humored request; 
whereas, if one aggressive elbow begins to push, a 
hundred other elbows are set rîgidly akimbo, and the 
solid mass becomes ten-fold more unyielding than 
before. 

If accosted by a stranger with a request for infor- 
mation as to streets, directions, etc., one should 
kindly reply, and, if not able to give the desired in- 
formation, should, if possible, direct the stranger 
where to make further inquirîes. Cheerful interest 
in the i)erplexitîes of a bewîldered sojoumer in the 
city cQsts nothing and is always hîghly appreciated. 
Only a pessimist or a snob would dismiss such a 
question curtly. 

If a lady's dress has been torn, or trimming or 
braîd ripped and left traîlîng after contact with tha 
julh în a packing-hoJL on the sidewalk, or fiom soma 
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Biinilar accident^ it is polite to call her attention to 
the dîsaster. A gentleman niay do thîs with perfect 
proprîety îf he sees that she îs not aware of ît. He 
should préface the information with " Pardon me/' 
and should lift his hat, as always when offering any 
civility. 

When attending to business at banks^ post-office, 
railroad ticket-offices, etc., one should pay no atten- 
tion to other people, further than to guard agaînst 
allowing one's absorbing interest in one's own affairs 
to make one regardless of the just rights of others in 
the matter of " turn " at ticket or stamp Windows, 
or in the use of the public desk, pens, etc. — trifling 
tests of good manriers that distinguish the well-bred, 
and which Uluairate very pointedly the iruth that self" 
ishneas is always vulgar, and that an unfailing habit 
of considetnng other people 8 comfort is a mark o/geU' 
tle breeding. 

A lady should say " Thank you " to a gentleman 
who gives up a seat to her in a street-car or other- 
public conveyance, where, having paid for a seat, he 
bas a rîght to it, and his voluntary relinquishment 
of it îa a matter oîpersonal courtesy on his part. The 
woman who slides înto a place thus offisred withoui 
acknowledging the obligation îs very thoughtless, 
or else ahe bas erroneous ideas of Vior^ iwt ^Scceq^i^ 
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is bound to be the slave of selfisLness. If the lady ia 
accompanied by a gentleman, he, too, should say 
" Thank you/^ and lift his hat. He should also be 
thoughtful not to take the next vacated seat himself 
AWÎthout first offerîng ît to the polite stranger. 

A young woman, strong and well, may properly 
gîve up her seat to a fragile woman, or a mother witb 
a baby, or to an elderly man or woman. 

Young ladies of leisure, who are not weary, should 
not be too ready to " oust '^ tîred clerks and laboring 
men whose ride home at six o'clock îs theîr first 
chance to sît down, for ten hours. A gentleman îa 
chivalrous ; and there is a corresponsîve qualîty în a 
lady, which makes her delicately sensîtive about un- 
justly imposing on that chîvalry, or which, în emer- 
gencies of sîckness or disaster, enables her to be the 
chivalrous in spirity and bear on her slender shoulders 
the burden that îs temporarily dropped when some 
stroke of Providence lays the strong man low. 

On the other hand, there are women of coarse 
fibre, who imagine that they vastly increase their own 
importance by being selfishly exacting în the matter 
of men's self-sacrificing attentions. They may brow- 
beat the men who are în their power ; but, outsîde of 
this narrow world of their own, they are held îa 
tborough contempt by the very men whocv) admîratioQ 
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they had hoped to gain by theîr aggressîve and i\U 
tempered demauds. 

Men who smoke on the street should avoîd the 
crowded promenade, wliere ladîes " most do congre- 
gate ;'' sînee ît îs nearly impossible to avoîd annoying 
8ome one wîth the smok^^s 

In most towns, the Board of Health ordinance for- 
bidding spitting on floors, sidewalks, etc., isnotonly 
a hygienic safe-guard, but a much needed enforce- 
meut of good manners. Comment is superfluous. 

Based upon an îdea borrowed from olden days — 
that the right arm, the " sword arm/^ shoukl be free 
for défense — a custom formerly prevailed for a man, 
walking wîth a lady, to place her always at hîs left 
side. Then later — also with some idea of shîeldîng 
her from danger — ît was the custom for a man K) 
walk next to the curbstone, whether ît happened to 
be left or rîght. Thîs îs stîll the rule, unless the 
eîdewalk îs crowded ; în which case a man walks at 
the sîde next the opposîng throng, în order to shîeld 
a lady from the elbows of the passers-by. 

Authorities are dîvided on the subject of elevator 
étiquette, some denouncîng în round terms the man 
who îs 8o rude as to keep his hat on in an elevator 
where there are ladîes ; arguîng that the elevator îs a 
^little room/' an "interior/' not a thotaoj^éP'^sssw 
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Others are equally emphatic in assertîng that the 
elevator ia a thoroughfare, merely ; and that hats are 
not to be removed, except under the same conditions 
that would eall for their removal in the street — ^as the 
greeting of acquaintances, or the exehange of civilities. 
The good sensé of this view is apparent. A hat held 
in the hand in a crowded elevator is sure to be in the 
way, and liable to be crushed. A gentleman who wishes 
to compromise between stolid ignoring of the ladiee 
who are strangers, and superfluous récognition of their 
présence, may lift his hat and replace it immediately, 
when a lady enters the elevator, or when heeutersan 
elevator where ladies already are. Such a courtesy 
differs from a greeting in this: a stranger offering 
this elevator cîvility does not look ai the lady y nor does 
he bend his head; and his lifted hat isan impersonal 
tri bute to the sex. A lady makes no response to such 
a courtesy ; yet there is in lier gênerai bèaring a subtie 
something, hard to describe, but which every gentle- 
man will readîly recognize, that shows whether or noi 
she observes and appréciâtes his little act of defer« 
ence. The atmosphère of good manners may be as 
invisible as the air about us ; but we know when we 
are breathîng it. 

Durîng a promenade in the day-time, a lady doee 
nol take a man^s arm unless she is feeble from âge oi 
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ill-health, and needs the support. In the evenîng, a 
gentleman walkiug wîth a lady may offer her his 
arin. On no account should a man take a woman's 
arm. This is a disrespectful freedom, that mîght be 
supposed to be the specialty of the rustîe beau, if it 
were not so frequently observed in city thoroughfares. 

The ^' eut direct " is the rudest possible way of 
dropping an aequaintance ; and is allowable only in 
the case of some flagrant offender who deserves public 
and merciless rebuke. Ordinarily, the resuit sought — 
of ending an undesired aequaintance — is attained by 
a persistently cold courtesy, suppleraented by as much 
avoidance as possible; drifting apart, not sinking 
each other's craft without warning. 

As crowds are distractîng, and people benton their 
own errands are ofleu oblivious of their surround- 
ings, ît is qui te possible for a aeeming eut to hâve 
been an unconscious oversîght. When an aequaint- 
ance seems not to see one, though close at hand, it is 
possible that something doser yet to his consciousuess 
isabsorbing ail his thoughts. Only clear and uumis* 
iikable évidence of intention should lead one to in fer 
a slîght. It is not only more polite, but more sey* 
vt'Specting, to *^ take offense '^ dowly. 



n 



IN PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES 



At the théâtre or opéra, at concerts, or populai 
lectures, at " commencements,'^ and other prospérons 
and happy public entertainments, a certain gayety of 
manner may be in harmony with the occasion ; but 
it should be under control, a smiling cheerfulness, 
not a free-and-easy jollity. Before the play, or the 
programme, begins, social conversation is usually 
allowable in quiet tones that do ivot disturb the sur- 
rounding people. A gentle hum of lively voices is 
not an unpleasant overture on such occasions. But 
the moment the orchestra begins, if at the théâtre, or 
the instant that the meeting is called to order by any 
initial feature of the programme, silence should fall 
upon the assembly, and not a whisper be heard. 
Polite attention should be given to each feature of 
the hour. Programmes should be folded and 
arranged for easy référence before the exercises 
begin, so that no rustling of papers shall mar the 
effect of the musîc, or interfère with the speakers or 
listeners. The uoîsy handling of programmes îs a 
most exasperatîng exhibition of thoughtlessness. and 
«I x easily be avoided by a little caution. 

J62 
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It should be accounted a matter of good form not 
to be late in arrîvîng at the théâtre, opéra, etc. Peo- 
ple sometîmes thînk that because theîr seats arc 
secured by their ticket-coupons, it makes no différ- 
ence whether they are in their places before the cur- 
tain rises or not. But it is inconsistent for people 
who would be thought to be well-mannered, to inflict 
on others so much annoyance as is the resuit of 
eoming late and making a commotion arranging 
seats, etc., after a drama is in progress, or a lecture 
or concert begun. When this happens, it should be 
the rare and unavoidable accident of détention, not 
the habituai and perhaps even ostentations custom 
that it seems to be with some people. The noise 
âbout the swing-doors, and the rustle in the aisles, 
the banging of hinged seats, and the occasional parley 
with the usher, render the seats under the galleries 
practically valueless during the first half of the per- 
formance, sînce the speakers cannot be heard in the 
midst of the confusion. The ^' sensé '' of the open- 
îng act beîng lost, the entîre play îs marred simply 
because forty or fifty people are ten or fifteen minutes 
late. If managers would combine and agrée to ordei 
the doors closed several minutes before the perform- 
ance begîns, it would soon remedy the trouble, and a 
Mwt of patrons would aççlavxd iViavt ^»\iccssR>. ^'^sà 
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most aggravatîng thîng about annoyanoes of this kînd 
lis that they are inflicted hy the very few, aud suf- 
fered by the very many. 

In erowded théâtres and lecture halls, heav/ ooats 
ând wraps must be disposed within each ownei's own 
territory. They should not lie over the top of the 
Beat or bulge over înto the adjoinîng seats to encroadi 
upon other people, Nor should the owp'jr of a big 
overcoat double it up into a eushion and sit upon it, 
to raise himself six inches hîgher, tothe disadvantage 
of the person seated back of hîm — ^a selfish prépara- 
tion to see the sights which we somelimes observei 
even in the parquet centre. 

The fashion, now almost universal, of removing 
hats at ail spectacular entertainments, does away with 
what was formerly a conspicuous source of annoy- 
ance. For awhile this downfall of view-obstructing 
millinery promised a " square deal " to the occupants 
of the back rows. But of late vanity bas re-asserted 
itself in the guise of elaborate hair-dressing, until the 
aigrette and the bow bave become as great an impo- 
sition as was their predecessor, the flaring hat. This 
évasion of the issue will be more difficult to control 
by public prohibition. It remains for the polite 
woman to avoid adopting, for such occasions, the 
towering head-dress that evokes not admiration but 
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exécration from the people seated behînd her. No 
woman need risk annoyîng others in order to be at- 
tractive herself ; there are numerous styles that are 
both unobtrusive and becoming. Moreover, the 
woman in good society bas ample opportunity to ex- 
hibit her elaborate coififure at private social functions, 

People who wish to leave the théâtre between the 
nets should raake it a point to secure end seats and 
not scrape past half a dozen other people three or four 
times du ring ihe performance. If ît îs necessyy to 
trouble other people lo rise and step aside to allow 
one to take or to leave his seat, the person thus obliged 
ehould préface the action with " I beg pardon," or 
"May I trouble you to allow me to pass;" — and 
•hould acknovvledge the obligation by î^ayîng " Thank 
you." This may not lessen the înconvenience to 
other people, but ît may mollify the feeling of irrîta- 
bility that such things naturally arouse. 

It ought to be superfluous to say that talking 
aloud, or continuons whispering durîng the progresa 
of a play or opéra or concert, usually on topîcs for- 
cîgn to the occasion, is a rudeness to the performera 
and a bold impertinence to the rest of the audience. 
Borne people are guilty of this insolence wittîngly 
and unblushingly. For such we hâve no word of 
•^dvice» SMch instances should ba tùfclVs^ 'bssœi^^ûkb^ 
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sspeclally Toang people, talk and laagh thought* 
les&?lv, and from mère exnberanoe of animal spirits. 
It b to be hoped that on paasing to reflect thej will 
carefully avoîd forming a habit of public misbehavior 
tbal will ultimately rank them in the social scaJe as 
confirmed vulgarians. An intelligent listener never 
interrapts. Between the scènes of a play, or the suc- 
cessive nurabers of a concert programme, there are 
pauses long enough for a brief exchange of comment 
between two friends who are sharing an entertain- 
raent, and they may enjoy the pleasure of thus com- 
paring notes wîthout once disturbîng the order of the 
tîme and place. 

At a spectacular entertaînment, it îs very rude foi 
those in front to stand up in order to see better, thus 
cutting oif ail view for those back of them, The 
disi)()sition to do this is very strong în rural audi- 
en(vs, where the flat floor of the school-house or hall 
givos little chance for the observers seated back of the 
first finv " rows." But one may better lose part of 
the ** tableau " on the stage than to fumish another 
ono on tho fl(x>r of the house. 

At a Uvturo, a spoc'al personal respect is due to 
tho v^|K»akon Tins îs shown by a courteons attention 
êih} n ^vie'ni) denieanor of interest and appreciation 
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[f applause îs merîted, it should be given în a refined 
manner, The stampîng of tlie feet is coarse, and the 
pounding of the floor with canes and umbrellas îs aa 
lazy as it îs noîsy. The clappîng of hands îs a nat- 
ural language of delîght, and, when skillfully done, 
îs an enthusîastîc expression of approbation, Some 
effort is beîng made to substitute the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs as a symbol of approval or greetîng to a 
favorite speaker, but it is quite probable that this 
silent signal will not take the place of the more active 
démonstration of clapping the hands, except on very 
^uiet and intellectual occasions. 

Shall ladies join in applause ? As a matter of fact, 
women seldom applaud, but not because propriety 
necessarily forbids ; it is chîefly because the tight- 
fitting kid glove renders "clapping" a mechanical 
împossibîHty. Féminine enthusiasm îs quite equal 
to it at times, as, for instance, when listening to a 
favorite elocutionîst or violinist. There îs no reason 
why ladies may not " clap," îf they can. It cer- 
taînly îs quite as lady-lîke and orderly as for them 
to give vent to their enthusiasm, as many do, in 
audible exclamations of " Too sweet for anythmg P^ 
** Just too hvely /*' etc., ail of whîch might hâve been 
^' oonducted off " at the finger-tips îf hand-clapping 
liad been a feasible médium of exçresaloii^ 
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Applause may be a very effective and graoefui ex* 
ponent of gentlemanly appréciation if given with dis- 
crimination ; but if toc ready and fréquent, it ceases 
to hâve any point, and becomes commonplace. While 
a man of taste will applaud heartily on occasion, he 
will refrain from extravagant and continuous clap- 
ping. 

The observance of the proprieties of time, place, 
and occasion are nowhere more urgent than at church. 
Much of the liberty that is granted on secular occa- 
sions is entirely ont of place in church. 

While quiet greetings may be exchanged at the 
church door, or in the outer vestibules, before and 
after service, ît is not décorons to chat sociably along 
the aîsles, or hold a gossipîng oxjnference in whîspers 
with some one in the neighboring pew. I hâve in 
mind one woman, who ought to hâve known better, 
whose sibilant utterances — just five pews distant — 
came to be a regular part of the five minutes' pause 
immediately before the service began. Her conver- 
sation was nsually directed to another woman, wLo, 
lîkewise, should hâve known better than to listen. 
The si lent vault of the church roof echoed to the vig* 
orous whispering up to the instant that the clergy- 
man began, in low monotone, " The Lord is in Hîa 
hol^ temple '* — à fact which the whisperer had ob. 
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vîously forgotten — " let ail the earth keep silence be- 
fore Hini^' — ^an injunction whîch she never seemed to 
be able lo reraember from week to week. 

It îs one of the worst violations of good form to 
behave with levity in church. To devout people the 
chureh is the place for méditation and prajer, and 
nothing should be allowed to dîsturb the restful calm 
that is sought within its sacred walls, A well-bred 
agnostic will respect the religions sentiments of other 
people, whatever his own belîefs or disbeliefs in mat- 
ters theological. If no higher law is recognized, at 
least every one will regard the étiquette of the case, 
which requires that the demeanor of every one within 
the walls of the church shall be révèrent. 

It is proper to dress plaiuly and neatly for church ; 
to enter the portai quietly, to walk up the aisle in a 
leisurely but direct way, and be seated at once with 
an air of repose. If cushions or books require re- 
arranging, it should be done with as little effort as 
possible. Every movement should be quiet, and the 
rattlîng of fans and of books in the rack, and " fid- 
geting'* changes of position should be avoided. The 
movements in rising, sitting, and kneeling should be 
deliberate enough for grâce, and cautions enough to 
avert accidents, like hitting the pew-railings, knock- 
îng down umbrellas, or kickmg^o\ct fe^\&\Rf3«i* '^'^ 
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scuiidk but the inévitable rustle of garments shotild 
attend tlie changes of posture during the service, I^ot 
unfrequexitly several canes and as many hymn-books 
clatter to the floor with each rise of the congrégation, 
because ot' somebody's nervous haste. Children are 
often responsible for thèse lîttle accidents, and of 
course are excusable, but they should be early taught 
to observe CHUtion in thèse little matters. 

The clergyman should hâve the undîvided attention 
of his hearei^. During the lesson and the sermon, 
one should waich the face of the reader, or speaker, 
und give to the minîster ail the inspiration that an 
earnest expounder niay find in the face of an intelli- 
gent listener. le is probably thoughtless, not inten- 
tional, disrespect-- but still disrespect — for a person 
to spend "sermon time^^ studying the stained-glass 
Windows or the symbolical fresco, interesting as thèse 
things may be. 

The singing of the i^hoir may be good ; îf so, one 
should not listen to it with the air of a connoissear 
at a grand concert. Or the singing may be very 
poor; that fact should not be emphasized by the 
scowlîng countenance of the critic in the pews. A 
mind absorbed in true dévotion does not measure 
church singing by secular standards. The spirii may 
he woefally Jacking in the most artistic rendition : it 
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may be vîtally présent in the most humble song of 
worshîp. While we may with righteous indignation 
condemn the sacrilège of a spirUless or irreverent 
singîng of the sublime service of the church, it is very 
bad form to sneer at the earnest and sincère work of 
a choir whose " h'mitatîons/^ in natural gifts or cul- 
ture, render their work somewhat commonplace. It 
îs good form to respect ail that îs honest in religion, 
and to reserve sharp criticism for the shams and 
liypocrisies that cast discrédit on the church. 

A regular "pew-owner" in a church should be 
hospitable to strangers, and cheerfully give them a 
place in his pevv, offering them books and hymnals, 
tnd aiding them to follow the service if they seem to 
be unaccustoraed to its forms. At the same time it 
is only fair to say that this duty becomes a heavy 
tax on generosity and patience when, as in some very 
popular churches, a floating crowd of sight-seers each 
Sunday invade the pews, to the serions discomfort of 
the regular occupants. People who attend church as 
strangers should reniember that they do so by court- 
esy of the regular attendants. A broad vîew of the 
church opening its doors to ail the world îs theoretî- 
cally true, but practically subject to provisos. A 
church visitor who observes much the same care not 
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(o be intrusive which good form woald reqmie him 
to observe if visiting at a private hoase^ will usoalljr 
be rewarded wîth a polite weloome, 

The stranger attending church should waît at the 
foot of the aisle until an usher conducts him to a 
fleat, as the usher will know where a stranger can be 
received with least inconvenîence to others în the 
pew. The stranger should not take possession of 
faraily hymn- bocks, or fans, or sélect the best hassock, 
or otherwise appropriate the comforts of the pew, 
unless invited to do so by the owner, whose guest he 
is, in a sensé. If attentions are not shown him^ he 
must not betray surprise or resentment^ nor look 
around speculatively for the hymn-book that îs not 
forthcoming. If the service is strange to hîm, he 
should at least conform to îts salient forms, rîsîng 
with the congrégation, and not sîtting throughout 
like a stolid spectator of a scène in which he has no 
part. 

The head should be bowed durîngthe prayers, and 
the eyes at least cast doum, if not closed, To sît and 
«tare at a minîster while he is praying îs a grotesque 
rudeness worthy of a heathen barbarian, yet onc 
sometimes committed by the cîvilized Caucasîan 
The incident may escape the knowledge of tfaa wd! 
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mannered portion of the congregatîoiii who are them- 
eelves bowed in révèrent attitude ; but the roving eye 
cf dome in&nt discovers the fact, and it is at once an- 
iiounoed ; and worst of all^ the child unconsciously 
ge^â an influential lesson in misbehavior in churoh 
Fvom the ^^ zniY^i^^ut'^ maa who thus disre^ardâ Uif 
\iroprietÎAé 



BEARING AND SPEECH 

Physîcal culture may be a " fed/* but îts sesthetio 
fesults are conceded. The graeeful control of tli6 
body is the basis of a fine manner. 

It is an opinion of long standing that chiidren 
should be taught to dance in order to develop grâce 
of movement. Yet dancing, merdy, gives but a lim- 
îted training of the muscles compared with the ail- 
round exercise now taken in gymnasiums and 
classes for physîcal culture. It is recommended that 
ail who are déficient in " manner," or who suffer an 
embarrassîng self-conscîousness because of their awk- 
wardness of pose or movement, should take a course 
of training under an intelligent teacher, until eveir 
muscle learns its proper office, With the self-com- 
raand which this training gives, ease of manner and 
dignity of bearîng follow naturally ; to say nothing 
of the serenity of mind that lies back of ail this pleas-' 
ing exterior. 

The effect of this bodily graoe îs to prepossess thr 

beholder. First impressions are reoeîved througb 

iAe eyre. Before a word \a t&çokeu^ the pose and car- 

174 
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liage oonvey a significant annoanœment of cbaractei 

and breeding. 

A thorough practîcal kuowledge of elocutîon and 
constant application of îts prînciples to conversational 
utterances are requisite to refined speech. Errors în 
pronunciation, hasty and indistinct enunciation, the 
droppîng eut of entire syllables în curt phrasîng, are 
coramon faults of careless people who Icnow better, and 
who would be very much chagrined to find them- 
Belves accounted to be as ignorant as their fipeedr 
might indicate theiu to be* 

A varied vocabulary used with discrimination in- 
dicates intelligence and culture. A single word ut- 
tered may reveal grâce, or betray awkwardness. In 
the social interchange, one must not only suit the 
action to the word, but equally suit the word to the 
action. Careless speech often belles civil intentions. 

Say " Thank-you," not ^^Thanks," — a lazy and 
disrespectful abbreviation. If you say " Pardon me," 
let your manner indicate a dignified apology. ^*I 
beg your pardon," is sometimes only the insolent 
préface to a flat and angry contradiction. In most 
phrases of compliment, the words dérive their real 
significance from the manner of the speaker. 

There is a différence of opinion as to whether 
people of social equality should add "Sir" w&jI 
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" Ma'am " to the responses " Yes ' ' and * ' No " ; and 
especially, whether children should be taught to do 
so. The English fashion — largely copied by Ameri- 
cans — does not favor it. Certainly, children can 
leam to say **Yes" and "No" with the conrteous 
|manner that implies ail that the added *'Sir" might 
convey. But, are not some young Americans too 
ready to take advantage of this permitted lapse of 
verbal déférence ? And, back of the verbal lapse is 
there not a distinct lapse of the déférence itself ? It 
might be well to begin to counteract this irreverent 
tendency of the âge, by cultivating a more respectful 
and appréciative spirit. Then, the polite word will 
corne spontaneously to the lips. It will be a matter 
of morals, essentially : of manners, incidentally. 

Déplorable as a heedless curtness of speech is, it is 
hardly more unpleasant than the artificial mincîng 
of words that some children are drilled into (or leam 
by imitation of their elders). This superficial effu- 
siveness, supposed to be " pretty " manners, is related 
more to subjective vanity than to objective courtesy. 
Not allowed to say *'Sir," they substituts the name 
or title of the person addressed, — which, when intro- 
duced occasionally and unobtrusively, is a graceful 
Personal récognition ; but when overdone, as too often 
[ obBerved, the constant itération of " Yes^ Mr. Biowii|'' 
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— '^ No, Mrs. Black," etc., grows to be a maddenîng 
exposition of precocious affectation. 

Having observed the vagaries of thîs fashion in 
phrasing for several years, I hâve corne to the con- 
clusion that the plain "Sir" of former times, — 
which, to the " well-brought-up " child, was a prac- 
tical application of theFifthCommandment, — is much 
to be preferred to the fussy élaboration of personal 
address that has superseded it. Indications at prés- 
ent are, that the old-fashioned " Sir " and " Madam " 
are coming into theîr own again, among truly cour- 
teous people. 

But whatever the fickle fashion of the hour may 
be, it is important to enforce the truth that the spirit 
of words and deeds is the essence of good manners. 
If this right spirit be lacking, no words can fiU the 
blank. If an ugly spirit dwells wîthin, no word of 
compliment can veîl its evil face. 

But though the good spirit be there, wîth ail its 
gênerons impulses and kindly feeling, it needs the" 
concrète expression; otherwise, its very existence 
may remain unknown. "A man that hath friends 
must show himself friendly." Pose, bearing, facial 
expression, the winning smile, — ail thèse are silently 
éloquent ; but, to convey the perfect message from soûl 
to soûl, there must be added the "^oxd^^ ^îs^^^^bcJ^ 



SELF-COMMAND 



A thème for a volame ! Briefly, it is the mark of 
a well-disciplîned mind to be able to meet ail emer- 
gencies calmly. Though china break, and gravy spill, 
the hostess and the guest must not allow the accident 
to ruffle their perfect serenity of manner. Nor îs ît 
merely a point of étiquette to be thus self-controlled. 
Serions accidents sometimes liappen, like the igniting 
of fancy lamp-shades or fihny curtains, and then the 
calm poise of a well-bred man becomes of practical 
value to himself and others. A habit of keeping 
cool — fornied original ly for good manners' sake — 
may save one's life in some crisis of danger, 

Control of temper is one of the most valuable 
results of training in the étiquette of calm behavior. 
Manifestations of ill-temper may be the occasional 
outburst of a spirît that dvvells under the shadow of 
an ancestral curse, but which in its better moments 
grieves in sackcloth and ashes over its yîelding to 
wild, ungovernable impulse. Such people are often 
gênerons and self-sacrîficing in the main^ thougb 
aavsing so much sorr«w and disaster to otfaers by 
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thèse occasional whiriwinds of passion. In ail that 
delicacy of feeling and usiuil regard for " the ameni- 
ties '' indicate, they are " well-bred/' To say that 
they are not is as ungenerous as to criticîse the con- 
duct of the insane. But habituai, cold-blooded, and 
willful ill-temper — the trade-mark of unmitigated 
selfishness — is indisputably ill-bred. Whatever the 
tendency, tempérament, or temptatîon, good form 
requires the cultivation and the exhibition of goôd 
humor and a disposition to take a cheerful and gên- 
erons view of people and things. 

This cal m serenity does not mean weakness or 
moral cowardice. Tlie dignity that forbids one to be 
rude also forbids one to endure insolence. A gentle- 
man may scathe a liar in plain unvarnished terms, 
and yet not lose a particle of his own repose of man- 
ner ; and the higher his own standards are, the more 
merciless will be his denunciatîon of what he holds 
to be deservîng of rebuke. But through it ail, he 
has his own spirit well in hand, under cnrb and rein. 
The ominous calra of a well-bred man is a terror to 
the garrulous bully. It îs " the triumph of mind 
over matter." 

Next to the étiquette of self-control — and, îf any- 
thîng, harder to comply with — is the étiquette of for- 
bearance, which îs often ovexlooVçA^^^t ^v:s>^^"^^2^^ 
12 
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have high standards themselves are apt to be intol- 
érant of gross offeuders against social rules. Those 
who by înheritance or by culture are blessed with a 
logica'l niiud and an equable temper^ should be lenieut 
in judging cruder people, whose dense ignorance 
aggravât! ng their malicious intent^ causes them to do 
astounding violence to tlie principles of morality and 
«étiquette alike, by exhibitions of ugly temper. Only 
by makîng allowances can the conduct of some peo- 
ple be accounted less than criminal. 

Let ail reflect that it is impossible to be a lady, or 
a gentkrrKm vithout ^en^/e manners. 



A FEW POINTS ON DRESS 



Perfect congruity is the secret of successfui dresa- 
ing. 

The first harmony to be observed îs tliat between 
the dress and the wearer's purse. Good form con- 
siders not merely what can be paidfor without "go- 
îng in debt," but what can be purchased without 
craraping the resuurces in some other direction and 
destroying the proper balance of one's expenditures. 
The girl who uses a month's salary to buy one fine 
gown, and dénies herself in the matter of needed 
hosiery to make up for the extravagance, is "dress- 
ing beyond her means," and is violating good form 
in so doing. A simple gown that allows for ail 
êuitable accessories is always lady-like. 

The second point of harmony îs the approprîate- 
ness of dress to the occasion when it is worn. 

Dinners, balls, and formai réceptions are occasions 
that call for handsome dress. This may range in 
cost to include some very inexpensive but artistic 
costumes, the quality of good style not being confined 
to the richest làbrics. But th» \\îke3L^\vivq^ ^-^^ 
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should hâve a diancter of its own, and not be sua* 
pected of aDv axtempt to imitate its prioeless rivais. 

The degree of fiill-dress wom at dinner varies 
with the formalitv of the oocasion and the fashions 
prevaîlîng in the social cîrcle representei On very 
grand occasions a very rich and stylish costume 
niay be requîred. In gênerai, a lady wears her 
clîoicest silk or velvet gown at a dinner. The in- 
triiisic vaine of ihe fabric is more important in dinner 
dre>s than in dress worn on other occasions, since the 
com^iany are tew in number and thro¥m into close 
proximity, where leisurely observation and criticism 
are inévitable, A gown that wonid pass muster in 
a crowd niay not stand the calm scmtiny of the din- 
ner-table fourteen, The stvie of eut and the trim- 
mings of a dinner gown may be as sevwely plain or 
as volnrainously dressy as the diaracter of the occa- 
sion and tlie personnd of the company may indicate 
and the wearer's instinctive sensé of propriety may 
suffcest. 

A bail or a formai reception in the evening is a 
time to display one's prettîest gowns and aU the 
jewels whîch one possesses. Fabrics of infinité va- 
riety, from velvet and brocade to diaphanoos tissues, 
ue suitable ; and the possibilities in trimming^ in 
ôœ and Qowers and jeweled ornaments^ are onliipited. 
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In the fancy costumes suîtable for thèse showy occa* 
sions there is wîde opportunity for the îngenious girl 
to make herself bewitching without greatly depleting 
her purse. The most becomingly dressed woman is 
uot always the most expensively dressed. General 
effect strikes the eye of the observer who has not 
time to study spécial quality in the kaleidoscopic 
scène presented by the ball-room or réception throng. 

At an afternoon tea, the hostess should dress richly 
enough for dignîty, but without ostentation. As on 
ail occasions, a woman should never be over-dressed 
in her own house. Her gown should not be so gor- 
geous that any one of her guests, even the poorest, 
need feel embarrassed by the contrast. 

If several ladies joîn the hostess in receiving, they 
wear handsome réception toilets. Other guests come 
in ordinary walking dress, but it should be stylisa 
ând well-kept. A " second-best " gown, thougK 
neat enough for informai calls, may not be élégant 
enough for a tea or for formai visiting. But if a 
lady's means are liraited, and her well-preserved old 
gown is the best that she can command, perfect neat- 
ness and a délicate disposai of lingerie will" dîsguise 
the ravages of time, and make the "auld cla'es look 
e'maist as weel's the new." 

Indeed, effective dressing, ultimatelY t^sy^\M<^^>s^^ 
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matter of refined îngenuîty. As David, subtiy en» 
dued with power, with a smooth stODe from the 
brook vanquished the armor-clad Philistine giant, so 
the woman with a genîus for the artistîc détails of 
dress, even though it be a last-year's gown, may 
trîuraph over another who bas blindly clad herself 
aocordîng to the latest conventional pattem, but with- 
out regard to wliat is becomîng to herself. 

Happy the woman whose bank account permit» 
her to give perfect expression to her taste. Not so 
happy, but still happy, the woman w^hose taste meets 
the emergency, despite a slender purse. But oh! 
most misérable the woman of stolîd, unimaginative 
nature, whose luxurious wardrobe su^ests nothing 
but the dollar-mark. 

Not that I advance the poetical îdea of " sweet 
riimplîcity " always and everywhere. Not that the 
rich gown is in itself objectîonable, or the inexpen- 
sive dress întrinsically beautiful. It is not invariably 
true that " beauty unadomed is most adomed." It 
is not true that a " simple calico" is more charming 
than a sheeny silk, nor is cotton edging to be com- 
pared with point or duchess lace. 

But the really beautiful in dress, as before stated, 
lies in its perfect congruity. According to this stand- 
%rd« the calico is sometimes more effective than the 
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sîlk, and vice versa ; and neîther îs effective if wom 
at înappropriate times, or under unsuitable conditions. 

Fashion îs daring, and every now and then an- 
nounces some startling innovation in the way of gay 
street-dress. But the public sentiment of refined 
people is so definitely fixed in favor of quiet dress 
for public thoroughfares tliat thèse " daring '^ fashions 
soon beeome the sole property of the ignorant class. 

Dress for church, or for business, should be plaîn 
in design, and subdued in col or ; and for most occa- 
sions when a lady walks to pay visits or ealls, a plain 
tailor-made costume is most suitable. Carriage dresft 
may be gayer in colors, and more dressy in style of 
eut and trimraings. 

When a party of ladies attend the théâtre, unac- 
companied by a maie escort, or with no conveyance 
but the street-car, ordinary walking costume, with 
quiet bonnets or hats, îs correct style. Box parties, 
presumably arriving in carriages, may dress as pret- 
tîly as they choose, subject to the gênerai laws of 
taste. 

A woman should not mîx up her wardrobc, and 
wear a théâtre bonnet to church, or carry a coachîng 
parasol to a funeral. 

Black, or very subdued colors, should be wom to 
a funeral. 



\ 
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Any color, except black, may be worn by a guest ai 
a wedding. Black laœ may be used in the trim* 
mings of rich-colored gowns (though whîte lace is 
préférable) ; but solid black is not allowable. Women 
who are wearing mourning sometimes lay it aside to 
attend a wedding, substituting a lavender or violet 
gown, or, in some places, a deep red, usually in some 
rich fabric, as velvet or plush. 

The étiquette of wearing mourning is less rigorous 
than formerly. The tendency is more and more to 
leave the matter to individual feeling. When the 
mourning garb is adopted, the periods of wearing are 
shorter, and the phases of change from heaviest to 
lightest are fewer and less punctilious. 

Whether a full mourning dress of crêpe be worn, 
or not, it is generally conceded that it is more re- 
spectful to wear plaîn black than to appear in colors 
during the months immedîately foUowing the death 
\)f a near relative. The length of tirae that mourning 
Jress should be worn îs a matter of taste ; but it 
should not be laid aside too soon, as though the wear- 
ing were an unpieasant duty ; nor should it be worn 
too long, for the sombre robe has a depressing effect 
on others, especially invalids and children. 

Those who prefer to follow a strict law of étiquette 
in mourning- will observe the following rulee : 
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A widow wears deep mouming of woolen stuffs and 
crêpe for two years. 

Similar mourning îs worn one year for a parent, or 
a brother or sister. 

For other near relatives, from three to six months, 
according to degrees of relatioiiship, is considered a 
respectful period for mourning, 

A raan's wife nrears the sarae degrees of mourning 
for his near relatives that she would wear for mem- 
bers of her own family. 

In ail cases, the mourning should be " lightened '^ 
^ degrees. Plain black silk, witliout crêpe, and 
nrîmmed with jet, belongs to a secondary period. 
Changes are made gradually through black and white 
combinations, before colors are again worn. 

During the period of heavy mourning, it îs no^ 
proper to attend the théâtre or opéra, or other gay 
place of amusement; nor to pay formai visîts, or 
attend réceptions, except it may be the marriage of a 
near friend, for which occasion the mourning drass is 
temporarily laid aside. 

As a matter of respect, no invitations of a gay 
social character are sent to the recently afflicted, 
After three months, such invitations may be sent ; of 
course, not with any expectation that they will be 
aocepted, but merely to show that ^ thov\%lv<ft?ccL^^wx^ 
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For inen the étiquette of moumii^ is less oonspica* 
àas but eqnallr formai as fiir as it goes. The periods 
of wearing moaming are osoally shorter than tbose 
observed bv women in sîmibu* cases, probably because 
the lifè of business men is not confined to the socia] 
worldy and its restrictions are less binding npon them 
in détails. ^ 

At the funeral of a near relative, a man wears 
black, including gloves, and a mouming band arounj 
hîs hat, Subsequently he may continue to wear 
black for several months, or, if this is not feasible, 
the hat-band of bombazine is accounted a sufficieut 
mark of respect. The width of the band may be 
gradiiated, sometimes coyering the surface to withîn 
an înch of the top, sometimes beîng only two or 
three înches wide. 

As to the étiquette of men's dress in gênerai, the 
talc îs fioon told. The " dress-suit '' is worn only a^ 
dinncr and in the evening. At any hour after 
HÎx o'cloek, a man may wîth propriety appear any- 
whoro in a dress suit, though ît is required only 
on formai (wcaaiona. Before dinner, morning dress 
îrt worn — tho frock coat, or a business suit with its 
Ibur-buttoned cut-away. As to the minute detuls 
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of eut and dîmensîons, the prevailîng style of lînen 
and tîes, etc. — very approprîately called " notions '' 
— thèse things vary frora season to season. The 
well-dressed man will consult hîs taîlor and furnîsher. 
Hats, boots, and gloves, the extrêmes of every per- 
fect costume, are important exponents of good style ; 
and careful attention to their choice and wearîng is 
essential to complète and effective dressing. 



PERSONAL HABITO 



i Neatness în personal habits îs the first mark of 
good breeding that strikes the observer. Not that a 
dandy is always a geDtleman ; but an habituai sloveo 
cannot be. ïhe elothing worn at work may be una* 
voidably soiled; as also the hands^ when ooeupationi 
involve the handling of dirty substances. But " « 
little water elears us of thîs deedj how easy îs'l 
then V 

The neatly-dressed haïr, the fresh clean skîn, tbe 
well-kept teeth, the smooth polîshed nails, the spot- 
less linen and the tasteful tie, the well-brushed 
elothing and the tîdy boots, are ail points of good 
forra in personal appearance. 

The toilet once made should be consîdered finished. 
The hands should not stray to the hair to re-adjust 
hair-pins — an absent-minded habit. The nervoua 
toyîng with ear-rings or brooehes, or" dress buttons^ 
is another raannerism to be guarded against. The 
hands should learn the grâce of repose. It Is a great 
triumph of nervous control for a woman to hold her 
hands still when they are not definitely employed. 

J/ tbe attîtadea of sitting aad €itAad\xi^ are piao' 
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tioed under £he dîrectîon of the teacher of 'physîcaJ 
culture," one will probably be innocent of such sole- 
cisms as thrusting the feet eut to display the shoes; 
sitting sîdeways, or cross-legged ; or slipping half- 
way down în the chaîr ; or bending over a book în 
round-shouldered position ; rocking vîolently ; beat- 
îng a noisy tattoo wîth impatient toes ; or standing 
on one foot with the body thrown out of Une, etc., 
etc. 

Scratching the head or ears, and picking the teeth, 
are opérations that are properly attended to in one'a 
own dressing-room. The conapîcuous use of the 
handkerchief îs in bad form. Blowîng the nose is 
uot a pleasant démonstration at any time^ and at the 
table is sîmply unpardonable. A person of fastidi- 
ous taste will take care of the nose in the quietest and 
most unobtrusive way, and refrain from disgusting 
other people of fastîdious taste. 

" Familiarîty breeds contempt." Layîng the hand 
upon another's head or shoulder, clinging to the arma 
or about the waist, is a freedom that only near rela- 
tionship or close friendship will excuse. Among 
slight acquaintances it is an unwarrantable liberty. 
Even at the impulsive " school-girl âge *' young 
ladies should be taught to repel such under-bred fi^ 
miliarities. 



SOCIAL CO-OPERATION 



Those who aocept a social invitation virtoall; 
pledge themselves to bear a part in making the en« 
tertainment ^u agreeable success. Whether one'a 
talent lies in conversation, or music, or in the rare 
gifl for eommingling and promoting harmonies in a 
social gathering^ he or she should fçel bound to make 
some effort to add to the pleasure of the occasion. 
Young men who attend private balls should be 
obliging about dancing, and amiably assist the hostess 
in findîng partners for the shy or unattractive girls, 
who are liable to be neglected by selâsh young 
people. 

Not to make an efibrt io contribute to the succès» 
of the affaîr is a négative fault, perhaps. But what 
shall we say of those whose influence is positively ad- 
verse ? — those who attend a party with curions eyes 
bent upon pickîng flaws, and who indulge în jealous dé- 
préciation ; or who, în a spîrit of social rivalry , make a 
note of " points/' with a view to outdoing the hostess 
!n the near future. Such a spirit — ^and its presenop 
m oot easilf veiied — ia a vexitable Aohan in the 
i92 
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camp ; and a few such rude people can poison the 
atmosphère of an otherwîse génial réception. Verily, 
they hâve their reward, for the stamp of ill-breeding 
is set on their querulous liitle faces. 

But, if such spirits contribute nothing to the social 
fund, — ^because they hâve nothing to contribute, — 
you, who hâve, must do double duty. And nothing 
is more needed than tactful conversation. 

The oddest criticism that I hâve ever encountered 
from a reviewer was the laconic and cynical remark 
(commenting upon my rather altruistic belief in 
the duty of giving one's best thought to the conver- 
sational circle), that " Nowadays, people don' t talk: 
if they hâve any good ideas, they save them and write 
them out and sell them.^^ The critic implied that, 
otherwise, in this âge of universal scribbling, some 
plagiarist would appropriate thèse ideas and hurry 
them to the magazine market before the original 
thinker had time to fix the jewel in a setting of his own. 

Of course, the little brain thief is common enough ; 
but it had never occurred to me to be so wary. It 
stnick me " with the full force of novelty," that any 
one should be deterred from speech by such a consid- 
ération. I hâve since wondered whether that partic- 
ular phase of serpent- wisdom accounts for the non- 
committal silences with which eo«v^^^\!^-^85\ss^^"^"^^ 
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entertain the social circle, the while a despaîring host- 
ess is making the best of such help as a few lively 
chatterboxes can give her. Not that I ever saw any 
notably superior talkers struck dumb in this way ; 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan never was, if I recall cor- 
rectly. Why should you be ? If your bright idea is 
stolen, you can spare it ; if you are truly bright, you 
hâve many more where that one came from. 

But beware of forced brightness. Wit is nothing if 
not spontaneous. If nature has not endowed you with 
the instantaneous perception of contrasts and incon- 
gruîties, out of which flashes the swift conceit called 
wit^ do not imagine you are " dull " or uninteresting. 
There are other gifts and grâces less superficial, far 
more rare, and ultimately more influential, than wit 

And though you are witty, do not talk nonsense 
over-much. Remember that it is the " litde nonsense 
now and then " that is " relished by the best of men." 
It is perilously easy to weary people with the "smart" 
style of talk. But let your cheerful sensé, grave or 
gay, be as good an offering to your friends as you know 
how to make. Your next spécial occasion — for which 
you might hâve " saved " ail thèse things — will lose 
nothing of value. It may rather gain fourfold, by the 
reflex inspiration that replenishes every unselfish 
ouipouring ot the noblei social spirit 



ON THE WINO 



Travel«rs hâve certain rîghts giiaranteed by then 
regularly-purchased tickets. Within such bouiida 
they are privileged to claim ail comforts and îmmu- 
nities. 

But the mannerly tourîst will claîra no more. He 
will not take up more room than he is entitled to 
whîle other passengers are discoramoded. Nor will 
hepersist in keeping his particular window open when 
the draught and the cinders therefrom are trouble- 
fiome or dangerous to other people. 

If travelers carry a lunch-basket, they should dis- 
cuss îts contents quietly, and be careful not to litter 
the floor with crumbs, or the débrîs of fruits and nuts, 
nor to leave any trace of îts présence after the lunch- 
eon is finished. 

If a lady is traveling under the escort of a gentle- 
man, she will give hîm as little trouble as possible. 
She will amuse herself by readîng, or stndying the 
laodscape, leaving him at liberty to choose similar 
diversions when conversation grows tedious. She 
mil owny few paroels, aud \£ ^{oess^^^ ^^^Vo»^ 
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ranged for some one to meet her at her Btatîon, so that 
her obliging gnardian need not be taxed to look afler 
her bejond tlie railway journey's end. If the gentle- 
man lias attended to the pu rehase of tickets, and the 
payîng of diuiug-car fées, etc., the lady will repay 
those expenditures, as a matter of course, thauking 
him for the trouble that he has takea to gîve hef 
" safe conduct/' 

A gentleman thus travelîng as escort wîll attend 
to ail matters of tickets, the checking of baggage, etc. ; 
and will see that the lady is comfortably settled for 
her journey, Avith some thoughtful provision in the 
way of magazines, and possibly a basket of fine fruit. 
He will see that the porter and the maid (if there is 
one) are attentive to her comfort, and will not relin- 
quish his charge until he leaves her, either at her finaJ 
destination, or in the care of some one authorized to 
relieve him of the responsîbility. He will perform 
ail thèse duties cheerfully, and endeavor to convey 
the idea that it îs a pleasure to him ; and thîs will be 
better shown in his manner than by any conventional 
protestations. 

There ought not to be such a thing as "hôtel 
manners.^' But there îs; and it suggests oertau! 
important înjunctions. 

Hôtel partitions are usually thin, and sounds art 
fieaetntÎDg Private affaira aVioviVâL ikQ>\» \fc Vss^SS^S 
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discussed. Tourists should learn to converse in quiet 
tones, and to make as little ** racket '^ as possible with 
furniture, boots, etc., and to be polite enougli not to 
keep other guests awake late at night with the noise 
of music, laughter, or loud talking. The " manners '^ 
at table, in the reading-rooras, and about the corridors 
should confonn to whatever law of étiquette in 
private or public life the incidents may indicate; 
sinoe, at a hôtel, one is bot h at home and not at home, 
in two différent aspects. 

In driving with ladies, a gentleman gives them the 
seat facing the horses, riding backward hiraself if any 
one must. He will alight from the carriage first, on 
the side nearest his seat, to avoid passing in frout of 
the ladies ; and will assist them to alight, giving as 
much or as little support as the case demaiids. A 
light finger-tip on an elbow is ail the help that a 
sprîghtly girl may need, but her grand raother may 
require to be tenderly lifted out bodily. A gentle- 
man will discriminate, and not use an uncalled-for 
familiarity in helping a lady out of a carriage. 

When several ladies are driving, the youngest ones 
in the party will ride backwards. A hostess driving 
with her guests enters her carriage after them, unlesB 
they are noticeably younger than she is; but she 
does not relinquish her usual seat to aiv^ wv^^^xisâsKs». 
àbe bappens to hâve a party oî Nes^sw&î^^^aS^^^^^* 
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Wedding présents should be chosen wîth due refer^ 
ence to tlie eircumstances of the bride. For the 
daughter of wealthy parents, who weds a husband of 
large means — and to whom ail désirable useful thinga 
are assured — articles of virtu^ and bewildering créa- 
tions in the way of costly "fancy articles/^ are suit- 
able wedding gifts. For a quiet little bride who is 
going to housekeeping on a moderate income, articles 
that are useful as well as beautiful are appropriate 
and acceptable. A handsome substantial chair, a 
cabinet for china, pretty china to put in ît, some 
standard books, a set of fine table linen, — almost 
anything within the range of dainty house-fumishîng 
shows the good taste of the giver. 

Présents that owe their création to the ingenu- 
îty and labor of one's friends— as hand-painted 
screens or china, embroidered work, or, if one îs 
artistîc, a paînting or etching — are peculiarly compli- 
mentary wedding gifts. 

In gênerai, the exchange of gifts îs désirable only 
betweea ùienàa who caxe enow^Vi for each othar nol 
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only to give^ but to be wîlling to accept — ^the lattei 
beiug a severer test of friendship. Between two 
women, or between two men, thèse matters adjust 
themselves. 

A man should not offer valuable gîfts to any lady 
outsîde of his own fanaily, unless she îs very much 
his senior, and a friend of long standing. Similarly, 
a lady should not accept valuable gifts from a gentle- 
man unless his relationship to her warrants it. Trî- 
fling tokens of friendship or gallantry — a book, a 
bouquet, or a basket of bon-bons — ^are not amîss ; 
but a lady should not be under obligation to a man 
for présents that plainly represent a considérable 
money value. 

When a gift is accepted, the récipient should not 
make too obvions haste to return the compliment, 
lest he or she seem unwilliug to rest under obliga- 
tion. It is polite to allow a gênerons friend some 
space of time in which to enjoy the " blessedness of 
giving," 

" Independence " is an excellent thîng ; but ît be- 
comes peculiarly rude when ît takes the form of 
refusing ail trifling favors. It îs often the greatest 
wisdom as well as KÎndness, to allow some one to do 
us a favor. Enemies hâve been transformed into 
frîends by thîs tact fui process ; for, as one always 
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bâtes one whom he bas înjured, so, on the reverse, he 
caunot help feeling an increased glow of kindlîness 
toward one whom he has benefited. 

When some unsophîsticated person înnocently 
offers a gift that strict conventîonalîty would forbîd 
one to accept, ît is sometimes better to suspend the 
rules and accept the token, than by refusai to hurt the 
feelings of one who has perhaps offended the letter, 
but not the spirit, of the law. 

Gîfts of flowers to the convalescent — ^tokens that 
the busy outside world has not forgotten him — are 
among the most graceful expressions of courteous 
interest. Any one — even a total stranger — ^may send 
thèse, if " the spirit moves," and the circumstances 
are such that the act could bear no possible misin- 
terpretation. 



GALLANTRY AND COQUETRY 



That a man enjoys the socîety of a charming 
woman, that a woman dalights in the conversation of^ 
a brilliaut man, is no sign that either of them is a 
airt. 

Few things are more vulgar than the readiness to 
înfer a flirtation from every case of marked mutual 
interest between a man and a woman. The inter- 
change of brîght ideas, interspersed wîth the sponta- 
neous sallies of gallantry and the instinctive repartei 
of innocent coquetry — an archery of wit and humor, 
grave and gay, — this is one of the salient features 
of civil ized social life. It has nothing in common 
wîth the shallow travesty of sentiment that chamc- 
terizes a pointless flirtation. The latter is bad form 
whenever and wherever exîstîng. A sincère senti- 
ment is not reduced to the straits of expressing itself 
in such uncertain Janguage. It is fair to conclude 
thaï some insincerity, or some lack of a correct besis 
for sentiment, is betrayed in every pointless flirta- 
tion. It is hopelessiy bad form. Young people 
who gratify vanity by idle " ooii!a^<5&\a.i* ^k^ vsîJSssèi.^ 
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make a suffîciently conspicuous show of ill-breeding; 

but a married flirt is worse than vulgar. 

A woman may accept every tribute that a chîval- 
rous man may offerte her talent or wit, so long as it is 
expressed in a hearty spirit of good comradeship, and 
with a clear and unmistakable déférence to her self- 
a'especting dignity ; but a well-bred woman wîll re- 
sent as an insuit to her womanhood any quasi-senti- 
mental overtures jTrom a man who has not the right to 
make them, / 

Etiquette requires that the association of men and 
women in refiiled circles shall be frank wîthout free- 
dom, friendly without familiarity. " Flirting" is a 
plebeian diversion. Every well-bred woman is a 
queen, for whose sake every well-bred man will hold 
• lance in roBt. 



IN CONCLUSION 



Sînoe censorîousness îs a qiiality iitterly antago- 
nîstic to good manners, it is well to reflect that, while 
étiquette lays down many laws, ît also indulgently 
grants gênerons absolution. While we décide that 
certain forms and methods of action are correct and 
goodform, we raust remember that ail people, our- 
selves încluded, are liable to be occasionally remiss 
in Kttle things, and that we must not too hastily de- 
cidb a man's status on the score of breeding by his 
punctilious observance of conventional laws. There 
are sorae requirements of étiquette that hâve their 
foundation in the idea of convenience or feasibility ; 
others that are essentially requisite as the exponent 
of decency. A man may easily be far from perfect 
in détails of the former class, and yet be a refined 
gentleman ; but he cannot offend in the latter class of 
instances without beîng a boor. Something worse 
than eatîng wîth his knife must ostracîze a man, and 
something no greater than spitting on the sidewalk 
ehould accomplish the feat at one fell stroke. 

There is an in&Ilible constancy in good broedû^sL^ 
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Oke charîty^ of whîch ît îs so largely an exponent^ 
ît " never faileth/* One's manner to two différent 
people, respectîvely, may not be the same, but it 
sliould be equally courteous^ whether ît expresses the 
cordial frieudliness of social equals or the just esteem 
of one either higher or lower than one's self in the 
social scale. " No man is a hero to hîs valet/^ be- 
(îaiise the heroic is confined to great and rare occa- 
sions. But every gentleman îs a gentleman to hia 
valet, for the qualities that diotînguish the gentlemao 
are every day and every hour manifested. 
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CTIQUETTC There il M piaipoit to «ood tocieiy 

•y Agnes H. Norton Eke good mannen. ^ Evoi dioos^ one 

possess wealth and intelBgeiice» hû suo- 
cest in Efe may be maired by ignorance of social cuitoms, 
^ A penisa] of this book will prevent such blunders. It il 
a book for eveiybody, for the social leaders as well as for 
tfaose less ambitions. ^ The subjeâ is presented in a bnglhl 
and intereiling manner, and représente the lateft vogue. 

LETTER WRITING my do molt penont disEke to 
8y Agnts H. Norton ^te letters? Il k not because 

they cannot say the lig^t diing m 
the right place ? This admirable book not only shows by 
numerous examples just what kind of letters to write, but by 
diredlions and suggérons enables the reader to become an 
accomplished oiiginal letter writer. ^ There are f onns for al 
Idnds of busmess and social letters, including invitationSk 
acceptances, letters of ^ympatfay, congntulatîoos» and love 
lett( 



QUOTATIONS A deve* compiladoQ of pidiy qncte 
•y Agnes H. Norton lions» sele<led from a great vai^y d 

sources, and ah>habetically arcanged 
according to the sentiment ^ In additicm to aD the popular 
quotations in current use, it contains many rare bits of prose 
and verse not generally found in nmilar coHec^ooti Q One 
important feature of the book is found in the charaâenflîe 
Enes from weD known authois, in whicb die CuoSu 
aie oedited to their 



CPITAPHS Even death ha» its humorous skk. 

ly Prcdcric W. Uhfer ^ There are laid to be " termoni m 

Aones,** but when they are tombitonet 
tibere il many a smOt mîxed with the moral. Ç Usually 
churchyard humor » aD the more deUghtful because it is 
imconscious» but there are times when it is intendonal and 
none the less amusing. Ç Of epitaphs, old and new, this 
bock contains the beâ. It is full of quaint bits of obituary 
tukcyt with a toucb (rf the gruesome hère and there for a 
lelish. 

PI^OVEI^BS The genSus, vnU «nd spîrit of a nation 
8y John H. Bcchtel we discovered in its proverbs, and the 

condensed wisdom of ail âges and ail 
Datkxif n embodied in them. Ç A good proverb that fits 
die case !t otten a convincing argument ^ ThIs volume 
contains a représentative coDecStion of proverbs, old and new» 
ind the indexes, topical and al|^abetical, enable one to find 
dily juA what fae tequires. 



THINGS WORTH Can you name the coldeA place m 

KNOWING the United States or teli what year 

•y Joha IL Bcchtel h&d 445 daysî Do you know 

how soon the coal fields of the 
wodd are Bkely to be exhausted, or how the 4>eed of a 
movmg truD may be told ? What should you do firit ii 
you got a dnder in your eye, or your neighbor*s baby swal 
lowed a pm ? This unique, up-to-date book answers 4kom 
tandi of juft sucb intareAing and useful queitiona. 

I 



V. 



A DICTIONARY OF Moit of us dislike to look up » 

MYTHOLOGY mythologîcal subjed becauie 

By John H. Bechtel <^ Ae time requîreA ^ Thii 

book remédies that difficuItT 
because ta it can be found at a glance jiiSt what is wanted 
Ç It is comprehensive, convenient, condensed, and the infor- 
mation is presented in such an intere^g manner that wheD 
once read it will alwa3r8 be remembered. Ç A diâin<5tiy« 
f eature of the book is the pronunciation of the proper namcib 
fomething found in f ew other works. 

SLIPS OF SPEECH Who dœs noi maie than> 
By John H. Bechtel The be^ of us do. ^ Why nol 

avoid them ? Any one inspired 
with the spirit of self-improvement may readily do so. ^ No 
necessity for éludying rules of grammar or rhetoric when this 
book may be had. It teaches both without the ftudy oi 
either. Q It is a counsellor, a critic, a compamon, and a 
guide, and is written m a most enteitaining and chatty style 

HANDBOOK OF What is more disagreeable 

PRONUNCIATION than a faulty pronunciation? 

By John H. Bechtel No other def edt so clearly 

shows a lack of culture. ^ This 
book contains ovei 5,000 words on which moA of us are 
apt to trip. ^ They are hère pronounced in the cleareél and 
simpleit manner, and according to the beft authocîly Q h 
is more readily c^nsulted than a diâkxiaiy, «dcI is juâ t» 
idiable» 
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Pi^fACTICAL A ncw Word îs a new tocJ. Ç Thii 

SYNONYMS ^^xyok wîll nol ody enlarge your vocabu- 

By John M. Bechtel 1*0^» ^^^ ^^ *^^^ yo" ^^^ *<> express 

the exadt shade of meanmg you hâve 
in mmd, and will cultivate a more précise habit of thought 
and speech. Q It will be f ound invaluable to busy joumaliiti^ 
merchants, lawyers, or clergymen, and as an aid to teachers 
no less than to the boys and girk under their care. 



READY MADE SPEECtiES Prelty much everybody 
By George Hapgood, Esq. in thèse latter days, is 

now and again called 
upon "to say a few words in public** Q Unfortunately, 
however, but few of us are gifted with the power of ready 
and gracefui ^eech. Q This is a book of carefully planned 
model speeches to aid those who, without some slight help» 
muSt remain silent ^ There is a preliminaiy chapter of gên- 
erai advice to speakers. 

AFTER-DINNER The dinner itself may be ever so 

STORIES good, and yet prove a failure if there 

By John Harison ^ ^^ nàxûï to enliv^ the company. 

Q Nothing adds so much zest to an 
occasion of this kind as a good étory well told. Q Hère are 
hundreds of thelateét, beét, brighteA, and moit catchy ftories, 
ail of them short and pithy, and so easy to remember that 
anyone can teB them successfuDy. Q There are ais«» • 
number of seledted toafts suitable to ail occasioni. 



TOASTS Moét men dread bemg called upon lo 

•y Williain Pittenger lespond to a toait or to make an ad« 

dress. Q What would you not give foi 
die abîEty to be rid ci thit embanassment ? No aeed to 
give much when you can leam the art from this Ettle book 
Q It will tell you how to do it ; not only that, but by ex* 
ample it will show the way. Q It is valuable not alone to 
die novice, but to the expenenced ^)eaker, who will gathei 
hom it many suggeAioos. 



THE DEBATEi('S There 18 no greater ability thao 

TREASURY the power of skillful and forcibk 

ty William Pittenger debate, and no accomplishment 

more readily acquired if the person 
b pipperly diredted. Q In this Etde volume are dîredtions lot 
organizing and condu<5ling debating societies and praâical 
suggestions for alî who désire to discuss quêtons in public 
Q There is also a li^ of over 200 quêtions for debate» vrith 
argumenta both affirmative and négative. 



PUNCTUATION Few pcrsons can punctuate ptopeày ; 
By Paul Allardyce to avoid miétakes many do not pundtu* 

ate at aB. Q A perusal of this book 
will remove ail difficulties and make ail points dear. Q The 
nilet are plainly Itated and freely iDuétrated, thus fumishin^ 
a moft useful volume. Q The author is eveiywhere recog' 
nîzed as the leading authoiity upon the subjecSl, and wkal 
km kat to say is praâical» concise» and comprehenâvt. 

i 



ORATOI^y Few men ever enjoyed a wider «« 

By Henry Wifd Beecher perience or achîeved a hîgher repu- 

tation m public speaking than Mi^ 
Beecher. Q What he had to say on this subjedt was born 
of expérience» and his own inimitable style was at once botb 
statement and illu^ation of his thème. Q This volume is a 
unique and mailerly treatise on the fundamental prindples of 
true oratory. 

CONVERSATION Some people are accused of talldng 
By J. P. Mahafty toc much. But no one is ever 

taken to task for talking too weL 
Q Of ail the accomplishments of modem society» that of 
b«ng an agreeable conversationaliit holds firét place. 
Nothing is more delightful or valuable. Q To suggeit what 
to tay» juA how and when to say it, is the gênerai aim o( 
this work» and it succeeds xnoSt admirably in its purpose. 

READING The ability to read aloud well. 

AS A FINE Ai(J whether at the fireside or on the 

By Emtst UjouvI public platform, is a fine art. 

Q The diredtions and suggérons 
coDtamed m this work of Aandard authority will go far 
toward the attunment of this charming accomplishment 
^ The work is especially recommended to teachers and 
tthen mtecefted in the inilrudtion of public school pupils. 
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SOCIALISM Sodalîsm ts ""m the air.** «| Referenoei 
By Charles H. Olln to tbe subjedl are conAanlIjr i^ipeaimc 

in newspapen, magaTine», and otfaer 
pubficatîont. ^ But f ew persons except the sodaEftt diem- 
telves hâve more than a dim compréhension of what it reaDy 
means. Q This book gives in a clear and întereéting manner 
a complète idea of the économie doârines tau^^ by die beâ 
sodaliits* 

JOURNALISAI What û news, how il it obtaiaed. hoir 
By Charles H. Olln handied» and how can one become a 

Joumaliét? ^ Thèse queâions are al 
answered in this book» and detaîled in^trudtiont are 9ven (or 
obtaining a position and writing up ail kinds o( **aaâgn« 
ments.** Q It shows what to avoid and what to cukîvate^ 
and contains chapters on book reviewing, dramatic aîticiu 
and prcofreading. 



VENTRILOQUISM Although aWays a deEghtfuI (c 
By Charles H. Olbi of entertainment, Ventriloquîsm il 

to moA of us more or lest of a 
myfteiy Q It need be so no longer. Q This book txpoÊCê 
the secrets of the art completely» and shows how aknoft 
anyone may leam to ** throw the voice ** both near and far* 
Q Dire<flions for the conArudtion of automatons are ghreo 
as well as good dialogue for their succeMfuI operatioai 
q Fully illuftrated. 

t 



CONUNDI^UMS Ccmundrums shaipen our wits and 
8y Dean RIveri lead us to think qirickly. fl They are 

also a source of infinité amusement 
and pleasure, whiling away tedious hours and putting every- 
onein good humor. Q This book contains an excellent col- 
ieâioo of over a thousand of the lateA, brighteit, and moft 
up-to-date conundrums, to which are added many Biblical» 
poetical, and French conundrums. 

MAGIC There is no more deli^tful fomi of enter* 

By Ellis SUnyon tainment than that afforded by the per- 
formances of a magician. Q My^erious as 
thèse performances appear, they may be very readily leamed 
if carefully explained. Q This book embraces fuU and 
detailed descriptions of ail the well known tricks with coins» 
handkerchiefs, hats, flowers, and cards, together with a 
number of novelties not previously produced or explained 
Q Fully iDustrated. 

HYPNOTISM There is no more popular or 

By Edward H. Eldrid^e, A. M. intere^g form of entertain- 

ment than hypnotic exhibitions» 
and cveryone would like to know how to hypnotize. fl[ By 
following the simple and concise initrudtions contained in this 
complète manual anyone may, with a little pradtice, readily 
leam how to exercise this unique and Itrange powep 
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WHIST "Accordîng to Cavendish'* u now 

By Cavendish almoA as famîliar an expression as 

Twenty.thlrd Edition " according to Hoyle." ^ No whisl 

player, whether a novice or an expert, 
can afford to be without the aid and support o( Cavendish. 
No household in which the game is played is complète 
without a copy of this book. Q This édition contains ail et 
the matter found in the Elnglish publication and at one-fourtb 
the coét. 



PARLOR G AMES " What shall we do to amuse our- 
By Helen E. Hollister selves and our friends?** is a ques^ 

tion frequently propounded on rainy 
days and long winter evenings. ^ This volume mo€t happily 
answers this que^on, as it contains a splendid colledlion o( 
ail kinds oï games for amusement, entertainment, and instruc- 
tion. Q The games are adapted to both old and young, and 
ail classes will find them both profitable and intereéting. 



ASTI^ONOMY : Can you tell what causes 

The Sun and His Family day and nighl. seasons 

By Juiîa MacNair Wright and years, lides and 

éclipses? Why is the 
sky blue and Mars red ? What are meteors and shooting 
ilars ? Q Thèse and a thousand other quêtons are answered 
in a mo^ fascinating way in this highiy intereéting volume. 
Few books contain as much valuable material so pleasant^ 
packed in so small a ^ace. Q IDuétrated. 

le 



BOTANY : The scientific «ludy o! 

The Story of Plant Life Botany made as întereét- 

By Julia MacNaIr Wright ing as a f aiiy taie. Q It is 

better reading than such 
taies, because ci the profit. Q Each chapter is dBVoted to 
the month of the year in which plants of that month are in 
évidence. Not only is the subjedt treated with accuracy, 
but there is given much pradtical information as to the care 
and treatment of plants and flowers. Q Illu^ated. 

FLOWEI^S : Every woman loves flowers, 

HOW to GrOW Them but few succeed m growing 

By Eben E. Rexford t'^em. With the help so 

clearly given in this book no 
one need fail. Q It treats mamiy of indoor flowers and plants 
— those for window gardening ; ail about their seledlion, care, 
soil, air, light, warmth, etc. fl[ The chapter on table décora- 
tion alone is worth the price of the book. Q While the sub-* 
jedt of flowers is quite thoroughly covered, the ityle used is 
plain, simple, and free from ail technicalities. 

DANCING A complète in^lrudtor, beginning with 

By Marguerite Wilson the fir^ positions and éleps and leading 

up to the square and round dances. 
Q It contains a full li^ of calls for ail of the square dances, 
and the appropriate music for each figure, the étiquette of 
the dances, and 1 00 figures for the german. Q It is unusu- 
ally well illu^ated by a large number of original drawings. 
Q Without doubt the beit book on the subjedt. 
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ASTI^OLOGY If you wish to obtaîn a horoscope ot 
By M. M. AUcgre^or your entire Kfe, or if you would like to 

know in what business or profession you 
will beét succeed, what friends you should make, whom you 
should marry, the kind of a person to choose for a business 
partner, or the time of the month in which to begb an 
enteiprise, you will find thèse and hundreds of other vital 
quêtons solved in thit book by the science of Aftrology. 

PHYSIOGNOMY How can we judge whether a man 
By Leila Lomax may be truiled to handle money for 

us? Q How can a woman ana^e 
a man who would marry her ? ^ Partly by words, partly 
by voice, pardy by réputation, but more than ail by looks — 
the shape of the head, the set of the jaw, the line of the 
mouth, the glance of the eye. Q Physiognomy as explained 
in this book shows clearly how to read charadter with eveiy 
point explained by illu^abons and photographs. 

GRAPHOLOGY : Do you know that eveiy 

How to Rcad Character time you write fivc or 
from Handwriting »« ^^^ yo" ^^^ « 

By airrord Howard complète record of your 

charadter? Anyone^io 
underâands Graphology can tell by simply examining your 
handwriting juA what sort of a person you are. Q There is 
no method of charadter reading that is more intersâing, more 
tru^tworthy, and more valuable than that of Graphcdogy, 
and it is the aim of this volume to enable anyone to become 
a mafter of this moét fasdnating art 
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CURIOUS FACTS Why do you raise your hat lo a 
By Qifford Howard lady ? and why aie you always 

carefui to offer the right hand and 
not the left ? Q Is there a good reason for the buttons on 
tfie ileeve of your coat? Q How did your family name 
originate ? Q Is it true that it takes nine tailors to make a 
man, and if so, why, forsooth? Q Thèse and scores of 
equally intere^g que^ns find answers hère. Open it at 
any page and you wiD see something you hâve wanted to 
know ail your life. 

PRACTICAL PALMISTRY Tlie hand shows the man. 
By Henry Frlth but many who believe in 

palmiAry hâve found no 
ready access to its principles. Q This little guide to it is com- 
plète, truélworthy, and yet simple in arrangement. ^ With 
this book and a little pra<5lice anyone may read chara(5ter 
suiely, recall paA events, and forecaét the future. Q FuSy 
iDu^ated. 

CIVICS : This book answers a multitude 

What Evcry Citizen of quêtons of intérêt toevery- 

Should Know ^^^' ^ '* ^^^ intelligent, con- 

Bv Geortfe Lewis ^^* ^^^ complète information 

on such topics as the Monroe 
Dodtrine, Behring Sea Controversy, Extradition Treaties, 
Basis of Taxation, and fully explains the meaning of Habeas 
Corpus, Free Coinage, Civil Service, Auilralian Ballot, and 
a gieat number of odier equally intereAing subjeâs. 
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LAW. AND HOW TO Moél légal difficulties aiue 

KEEP OUT OF IT from ignorance of the minor 

By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Poînt» of law. fl This book 

fumishes to the busy man and 
woman knowledge o( juft such points as are moét likely to 
arise in every-day affairs, and thus protedts them againA 
mental wony and financial loss. Q Not only is this informa- 
tion liberally given, but every point is so explained and 
illu^ated that the reader will not only under^tand the law 
on the subjedt, but cannot fail to remember it. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY AU Uterature abounds 
By Edward S. Ellis, A. M. in classical allusions, but 

many do not under^and 
their meaning. Q The force of an argument or the beauty 
of an illu^ation is therefore often lo^. Q To avoid this, 
everyone should hâve at hand a complète didtionary such as 
this. Q It contains ail the classical allusions worth knowing, 
and they are so ready of access as to require Ettle or no 
time in looking up. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES Plutarch was the moSt famous 
By Edward S. Ellls, A. M. biographer and one of the moét 

delightful essayi^ who ever 
Eved. Q To him we are indebted for an intimate acquaint- 
ance with many famous Greeks and Romans who made 
hi^ory and who étill Eve. Q This book is a condensed fonn 
of the original " Lives.** Q AU the personages likely to be 
inquired about are mentioned, and what is told of them is 
juét what one moét wishes to know. 
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THE DOG Every dog owner should know how ta 
By John Maxtec choose a dog, how to house and feed hiin« 

how to exercise and train him, and how to 
get him back to condition if he is out of sorts. Q Ail the 
essentials of dog keeping are hère, from kennel to show- 
bench, and from biscuits to flea-bane. Q For the one who 
wants a cheap but expert dog encyclopedia in little space 
this it the only book. 

QOLF Golf, to-day, is a synon3mi for " out- 

By Horace Hutchinson doors ** to thousands of busy people. 

Q This élandard book gives a com- 
plète hi^ory of the game, together with in^udtions for the 
8ele(5tion of implements, and full directions for playing. 
Q Much intereéling information relating to celebrated links 
uid famous players is presented. Q A convenient glossary, 
together with the ruies and étiquette of the game, is ap- 
pended. 

HEALTH : HOW TO What is the use of dumb 

CET AND KEEP IT l^ells every moming and rigid 

By Walter V. Woods, M. D. dieting three times a day 

when there is an open drain 
in the cellar ? fl Why shield the baby from draughts and 
then feed him on infected milk ? Q Do you know the things 
that make for Health ? — proper exercise, reét, bathing, eat- 
kig, ventilation, and good plumbing — thèse are only a few 
of them ? fl This book tells what Health is, what makes it, 
what hurts it, and how to get and how to keep it 



FII^ST AID Uves can be saved and much 

TOTHEINJURED «iffering prevented by thc 

By F. J. Warwick ftudy of thk work. Q What 

to do în ail kinds of accidents, 
as well as in the firft ftages of iDness, with a brief and simple 
étalement of the human anatomy, constate the chief f eatures 
of the book. Q It is written in a plain and simple way, easily 
underitood, and its value is further increased by its copious 
illu^ations. 



NURSING Eveiy household has its serions illn< 

By S. Virginia Levis but few famiHes can afford a profes- 

sional nurse. Q This book is the next 
teét thmg, better in some respedts, as anyone can easfly 
follow its initruâions, and when once leamed they are 
always available. Q The fullest particulars are given for the 
care of the sick in ail the simple as well as the serious aîU 
ments of life. 

ELECTI^ICITY An intereAmg and thoroughly rdiable 
By George L Fowler présentation of the subjeâ for the ama- 
teur or skilled eledtridan. Q If you wish 
to inftaU an eledtric door-beD, conâruâ a téléphone, wire a 
house, or underâand the workings of a dynamo, this volume 
wiD fumish the required information. Q A pimâical book of 
ineftimable value to eveiyone. 

ti 



BRIDGE, AND HOW î his book shows tAere*s no 

TO PLAY IT roy^ery about Bridge. One 

By Boston ^^ *^ j"^ P'^y?*"^ ^ *^ 

country hère explains the few 

mies necessary for success. Q He tells how to plan a game 

and win it, with every principle and play fully illu^ated^ 

A feature of the book is in the " Illu^rative Deals/* showing 

every hand and every card played, with the reasons. Q The 

book gives also the complète Laws of Bridge. 



FORTUNE TELLING " Whafs going to happen" wiU be 
By Madame Xanto a buming question as long as the 

world tums. fl[ Ail the approved 
ways ^f piercing the future, by cards, dominoes, dice, palmis* 
ïry, tea or coffee grounds, phrenology, moles, or a^rology, are 
given hère in simple, clear and convincing form. Intereéting 
chapters on birth élones, language of flowers and love 
charms are included in the book, together with Napoleon's 
Oraculum, which has answered dif&cult questions for many 
famous men. 



DREAM BOOK There !s "somethîng in dreams.** From 
By Madame Xanto ^^^ earlieét âges their meaning has been 

eagerly sought. This book is free from 
vague, morbid and pemicious matter, and présents the old 
traditions proved by time and the expérience of famous 
Oriental, Celtic and early English observers. ^ The book 
includes also the Xanto Oracle, which answers questions 
everybody is asking. Q Read for mère amusement or foi 
«omething more, the book is well worth while. 

ï7 



RECEIPTS AND REMEDIES A thousand and one 

By Louis A. Fleming " b^ ways" to préserve 

heaith, comfort and ap- 
pearance. fl[ They hâve been te^ed, and are ail safe, help- 
fui, reliable. ^ The book covers such subjedls as : Diseases 
and Disorders, Housekeeping in nearly ail phases, Health 
and Beauty, Clothing, Hygiène, Accidents, and Care of 
Children. CI It has something for eyery member of the 
family, and solves a problem for the busy housekeeper cvery 
day. 

SOLITAIRE AND PATIENCE With the aid of this 

By Wlllard Temple book and two decks 

of cards anyone, any^ 
where, can make a lonely hour pass quickly. fl The fifly 
gamès herein are fifty friends for as many moods. Some try 
the player's skill, others are only amusing. fl They afford 
infinité opportunity for the observation, judgment and readi- 
ness of the successful card player. ^ Among the games are 
Démon, Babette, Rainbow, Miss Milligan, Squaring the 
Circle, Matrimonial Confusion, and many other old favorites. 



tU 



STORIES WORTH TELLING Hère is the cream of 

By Herbert Léonard Coggin, «" ^^^ funny élories, 

and not an objecbon- 

able one among them. They are aH the kind that tickle 

when you ta^e, and explode when you take them in. The 

book is as funny as human nattire, which is saying a good 

deal, but not too much. Ulti^rated with 1 00 pictures by 

Claire Victor Dwiggins, whose whimsical conceits add to 

the fun of the book. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW Anyone may be called 

By Paschal H. Coggins. Esq. uponlo préside at a meet- 

ing. 1 his is parhamentary 
law in a nutshell, for people who need plain rules, and (he 
reasons for them, arranged for quick use. It is simple, sensi- 
ble, free from technical terms, readable, but very complète. 
No club or Society ofBcer can afford to be without it. 
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